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Bright Outlook for Rubber [ndustry 
as Consumption Sets New Records 


Healthy Situation Through Trade Marked by Estimates of a 40,000-Ton 


Consumption in August—Full Absorption of Inventory Losses by 


Factories Gives Considerable Promise for Second Half of Year 


HAT the rubber industry as a whole 

I throughout the United States is in 
a particularly healthy condition is 
evidenced on all sides by the new records in 


rubber and 
which it is reported will be established this 


consumption tire production 
month, and from other reports from Akron 


companies expressing satisfaction with the 


distinct gains made in sales 


Practically all rubber manufacturers 
hroughout the country are reported to be 
Jerating to the full.capacity of their plants, 

and in the line of tires, shipments to dealers 
have already surpassed former records in 
volume. In many instances, the Akron fac- 
tories have attained daily production greater 
by far than any records previously estab- 
lished. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has achieved a new peak daily produc- 
tion of 70,000 tires 
ord of 60,000. The total production for the 
entire Akron district 
only 140,000 a day 


as against a former rec- 


a few years ago was 


Consumption Hits New Peak 


It has been estimated that rubber 


consumption in July reached the record fig- 


crude 


ure of 38,000 tons, passing the June con- 
37,675 had pre- 
viously been the highest record in the his- 


sumption of tons. which 


tory of the industry. Authorities also fig- 


ure that if manufacturers continue their 
present rate of production, the total con- 
sumption for August may reach the remark- 
able figure of 40,000 tons. Last year’s 


record consumption month was March with 
36,141 tons. 


34,533 tons. 


The total hand 
and afloat to the United States at the end 
of April this year totaled 147,069 tons but 
have decreased to 130,197 tons as of June 


That of 1926 was August with 


crude rubber stocks on 


30, and with the high July consumption and 
moderate imports this figure on the 3lst of 
July was 


probably considerably lower. 


Coupled with the high production schedules 


prevailing in the factories, the automobile 
production in the United States and Canada 
has also established new high records. While 
there is a slackening to be expected in auto- 
mobile production during the fall and winter, 
everal of the General Motors 


steady 


Ford and 


units are planning a increase, and 


are still far behind in deliveries on orders 
in hand. 
The financial statements of the various 


rubber companies for the first six months of 
the current year generally show a sharp de- 
cline in profits and in a number of instances 
registered a distinct loss, but red figures 
have been generally expected and in view 
of the fact that practically all of the com- 


panies took their entire inventory losses and 


HOW RUBBER HISTORY 
IS NOW BEING MADE 
Estimates by authorities in the 

industry place the total consump- 
tion of rubber in the United 
States during June at between 
38,000 and 39,000 tons, If this 
transpires, it will surpass the 
June record of 37,675 tons and 
will set a new mark in the his- 
tory of the industry. It is also 
predicted that increased tire pro- 
duction during August will bring 
consumption up to the 40,000-ton 
mark, 

The financial status of all man- 
ufacturing companies is expected 
to be greatly improved during 
the last six months of the year. 
Inventory due to the 
drastic drop in crude’ rubber 
prices have in _ practically all 
cases been written off, and the 
second half of the year promises 
to be highly profitable in view of 
the rapidly mounting sales and 
the stability of crude _ rubber 
prices. 


losses 
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absorbed them in the first half year’s state- 
is a credit to the industry that 
larger. 


ments, it 
these red figures were not 
The drop in the crude rubber market plus 
the reduction in tire prices hit the inven- 
tory values of the larger companies severely, 
but there has been a rebound in the volume 


even 


of unit sales which in several instances will 
compensate the companies, in part at least, 
for the shrinkage. 


There is a general feeling throughout the 
manufacturing industry, which is reflected in 
the statements accompanying the half year’s 
financial reports, that the second half of the 
current year holds considerable promise, and 
that low material costs and a steady volume 
of unit sales will entirely compensate the 
industry for the hectic conditions under 
which it labored during the first six months. 


In crude rubber trading circles there has 
been noticeable improvement not only in the 
interest manifested from factories in their 
demands for crude rubber but the statistical 
position of the commodity has improved al- 
most to the point where further reduction 
in the price per pound is thought improb- 
may be 


face of what 


November 1. 


even in the 
will happen on 
made by the 


able, 
prophesied 
Preliminary 
restriction authorities in British Malaya and 
request of the Rubber 
show that 


surveys rubber 
prompted by the 
Growers’ Association of 
roughly 58,000 tons of unexportable rubber 
had been accumulated on the plantation es- 
states up to June 30. 


London 


Surplus Stock Not Feared 


The F. R. Henderson Corporation pre- 
dicts that this figure will increase to ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons on November 1, and 
even the most pessimistic of the rubber sta- 
tisticians are now inclined to believe that 
actual dumping of surplus stock on the mar- 
ket on November 1 will not reveal so enor- 
mous a tonnage as cannot be conveniently 
absorbed without dislocating the market. 
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crange of New Vink in a vevew of he Ppyestone Dentes Concession 


“Closes Door’ on Liberia Trade 


Characterizes Buell Report as Incompetent and Political Propaganda 


weék said in part 

The r ‘ t rad nterest 

the rubber market t 5s 1 ccasioned 
re - 

‘ eT il 

, nn? ? ’ 
ay ‘ a 
dur 

\ H ( H. M 
| ] | he 

«il ‘ 
Tire Orders at High Level 
\ e t 
‘ ‘ 
M mula eT ive 
heen b ! he lla 
\ ’ 
nga} ‘ i rit 

+ | 

i it | 

Reviewing these export find that the 
British M il ivan fhigul I re nts abe ut the 
average: Cevylonese ’ re irregular 
as usual, and the figure representing Dutch 
East Indies is somewhat on th igh side 
On the ther har ted Kingdom 
higure 1s very ] \ 

Official uy ha pee! re eived Irom 
the East that the total Mal shipments 
during ful ymounted t 30,405 tons Chis 
is due to the tact that nsiderable quant! 
ties of rubber ready tot hipment during 
lune was held back rder to benefit by 
the export tax reduct went into 
effect July 1 

“Foreign imports into Singapore amounted 


to only 13,383 tons, which figure ts approx! 


mately 3,000 tons ul ’ importa 
tions into Singapore and nhirms our otten 
stated belief that Dutcl itive rubber 1s not 


increasing tin 


Lond n stocks b \ l i in | ive 
decre ised ib ul | ~ 1] his b 
the case tock I aor will 
be bel \ 44 O00 

rv wys 
tion for tu 
derabl Tr] best il tration that ves 
terd while \ugust st qualit vas 
offered on the ex t 19.4 
finding buvers thers t | t 20c for 
rolled br crepes the market his 
party t 1¢ 
leve sell i ! st stand 
ard qualities, and other rades which als 
should sell it i lise t re actively i! 
quired for at the full standard quality value, 
and trom time t tit bids higher than 


standards are heard 


in Answer to Charges of Monopoly and “Peonage’- 


Members of 


League of Nations Mandate Commission Support His Reply. 


\ HARGES that Fire & 
Rishher Com 
F cranted , T she , 
ly i ( mi 
the NI * Ib 7 
‘ it | lah 
T ‘ hye t 
‘ f by Henr es 
ent Inte S the 
P t I Na t l 
Na it Geneva Dh rges are vig 
ed by Harve S. Firestone, S 
M d's protest 1s based u t 
ga . ade by Dr Raymond Buel Ha 
vard protessor, wl recently published the 


harges in a report made under the auspices 
Policy 
have been reprinted in his recent 


“The Native Problem in Af 


reign Association and parts 


ntitled 


It is charged that the program alleged to 


ave been forced upon the republic will 


result in confiscation of native 


} 


eventually 


owned lands and subsequent peonization of 


1 


the former owners by American capitalists 


Hoover's Name is Mentioned 


Mr. Hoover's name, as former Secretary of 


Commerce, has also been brought into the 


matter. Buell asserts the acceptance of the 


terms of the loan made by the Firestone 


to the republic resulted only from 
brought to bear by Mr 


United States 


company 
Hoover 


pressure 


and the State Department. 


He asserted that at the commencement of the 
negotiations the Liberians were unanimously 
pposed to the loan 


Buell, 


time the 


Liberia, according to was having 


trouble with France at the loan 


was first offered The Liberian government, 


he says, was given to believe that if it de 
sired Washington's support against France 
n the matter, it had better accept the terms 
Firest ] i 
I ssor Buell apparé criticizes Mr. 
Hoover r his alleged sancti the Fire 
Rubber Company's loa vhic this 
tl considers was rced Liberia and 
re 1] eC » +} it < +r resort 9 » for ed 
labor to insure producti that would effect 
repayment [his occurrence is the only 
known basis for the attack on Mr. Hoover, 
ut how it could be tantamount to the pro- 
motion of slavery or how it has or could 


come before the League’s Mandate Commis- 


sion apparently was not specified in the press 


dispatch trom Genoa 


\ number of the members of the League 


oO! Nations Mandat { mmission have since 


indig 


Harvard u 2 iT General « 
International Red ( ely rector of 
the Universit t Genev ind now one ol 
the leading members of the League’s Man 
ite (ommiissio! ( mment | | the attack 
The commission has t iny comment 
n Professor Buell’s book and never will 

nake any on Liberia,” | said “The com 
mission has nothing at all to do with Li- 
beria. The author of the accusatory dis 


patch seems to think that Liberia is a coun 


try administered under mandate by some 


‘ther country, whereas, of course, Liberia 


is an independent republic and a member of 
the League of Nations.” 


Dr. Harold A 


ber of the 


Grimshaw, another mem- 


Commission, also criticized the 
report 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., characterized 
league of nations 
$1,000,000 


Firestone 


charges lodged with the 


at Geneva, regarding the loan 


made between Liberia and the 
Rubber Company as propaganda, 
political He 


“cle sed the dc v1 yr” 


Tire and 


both European and denied 


that the terms of the loan, 


commercially for the negro republic, and 


would eventually lead to confiscation of land 


and a state of peonage among the natives 


“There is absolutely no foundation to 


the charge that the loan closes the door 


commercially on the republic,’ Firestone 


declared. 
“As the 
1,000,000 acres in 


Firestone company controls only 


Liberia, and there are 42,- 
000,000 acres of available land, it is obvious 
scheme is contemplated,” he 


that no such 


added 


Liberia’s Development Rapid 


Mr. Firestone pointed out that in the last 
three years, rate of development in Liberia 


had exceeded that in any other country in 
the world. 

“If peonage means that proper wages art 
not paid workers and they are not free to 
leave their jobs whenever they may choose, 


no such state of near slavery will grow eut 


of the loan,” Mr. Firestone declared. 

He stated that accusations that the loan 
was consummated only after pressure was 
brought to bear by Hoover and the state 


department were propaganda against the 


presidential nominee by his political enemies. 
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Rubber Arrivals 


at the Port of New York 


With No Recognized Public Warehouses for Exclusive Storage of Rubber, Most 


of the Arrivals Are Held at Dock Warehouses 





Sampled and Weighed 


Before Delivery is Made-—Trading Practices Explained 


HE handling of importations of crude rubber at the 
I various ports of entry in the United States is greatly 
facilitated by the absence of any customs duties on 
would necessitate sampling and other delays 
ident to clearing through the custom houses. The task 
lightened by trading rules laid down by 
e Rubber Trade Association, the New York Rubber Ex- 
hange and the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
Upon arrival by steamer in New York harbor rubber 
The largest 


} > trart] 


may be landed at any one of the several piers 
share is landed at the Staten Island piers of the American 
Dock Terminal Company and at the Brooklyn piers of the 
Bush Terminal Company, arrivals being about equally 
divided between these two points. These two terminals 
probably account for 80 per cent of the New York ar- 
rivals, and for the same percentage of the amount stored 
in New York at any time, owing to the vital fact that a 
large percentage of steamers arriving from the East dis- 
charge cargoes at piers owned and operated by these ter- 
minal companies. 

From these piers rubber can be delivered or removed 
by lighters, and cars can be loaded for inland shipment with 
the trucking or lightering and loading charges absorbed by 
the railroads. Cuantities are also discharged at other piers 
in Brooklyn, Hoboken and Jersey City. The fireproof 
warehouses on Staten Island have the lowest insurance rate 
which is some advantage. Storage charges at all docks are 
identical at the same conference rate. The cost for storage 
with insurance plus interest on investment is about 4 cent 
per pound for the first month and %& cent per pound for 
each additional month. 

Unlike London, New York has no recognized public 
warehouses for storing rubber. Probably 80 per cent of 
the rubber held in the city is normally at the two docks 
named above. Smaller quantities are usually held at 
Hoboken and jersey City for short periods before ship- 
ment to factories. Dealers usually hold small lots for quick 





Loading Rubber from Carloading Platform at Pouch 
Terminal, New York. 


shipment at downtown warehouses in New York. Stocks 
held by speculators are usually held in the dock terminal 
warehouses. The warehouses where rubber is stored are 
general warehouses and not used for rubber alone, and 
there are no published records of quantities held in these 
varehouses from time to time. 

As rubber is unloaded from the steamer onto the pier, 
the packages are checked for marks, serial numbers, con- 
dition, etc. It then, subject to customs inspection, ,passes 
under jurisdiction of the terminal company, and notice of 
arrival goes to consignee. There are cases where long trade 
connection between the foreign shipper and the dealer is 
so satisfactory that the dealer will take delivery without 
weighing or sampling, but this is unusual and checking of 
quantity and quality of the consignment usually takes place 

Only a few New York rubber dealers have employees 
to supervise the weighing and do the sampling, the opening 
and repacking of cases being performed by longshoremen 
paid at the rate of $1.10 per hour. For most dealers this 
work always, and its supervision customarily, is performed 
by the recognized weighmasters. There are a large number 
of firms engaged in this business in New York and about 
a half dozen of these companies specialize in rubber. The 
weighers and samplers are paid their union scale of wages, 
which at present is $50.00 per week. Samples are taken 
from 10 per cent of the cases and sent to the dealer, and the 
net weight is at the same time checked on 10 per cent of 
the cases and the results reported to the dealer consignee.* 

If the quantity agrees with the bill of lading, and the 
quality sample agrees with specifications of the contract, 
the dealer “passes” the sample and takes delivery of the 
rubber. If not fully satisfied, the dealer may call for a 
further 10 per cent sampling and weighing. If finally not 
satisfied as to quality or quantity, he will notify the New 
York representative of the shipper to that effect. 

The shipper is customarily a foreign rubber dealer since 
producers of rubber sell through local brokers to dealers 





Photos by Courtesy of American Dock Terminal Co., New York. 


Method of Transferring Rubber from Pier to Warehouse 
for Temporary Storage. 
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in their local 


markets. The large foreign dealers are repre- 
sented in New York by commission brokers who in addition 
to selling to New York dealers and sometimes to manu- 
facturers, ly for the interests of their prin- 


general! 
is considered unsatisfactory by 


look out 


cipals. In case the quality 


the New York dealer, the broker representing the foreign 
dealer may see fit to make an allowance on the basis of the 


| 


()n the other hand, he may have 
additional 10 per cent sealed samples drawn by the recog- 


samples already drawn 


nized weighmaster at the terminal who at the same time 
draws an open sample to accompany the sealed sample, and 
the case may have to be arbitrated according to the terms 


t the contract, either in London or New York. The broker 


will not open the same cases opened by the samplers for 
York dealer, as inferior quality rubber might be 
“planted” it during first sampling. 

In case of arbitration with a shipper from the Middle 
nearly always settled at New York. Lon- 


require samples sent there for arbitra- 


the New 


such Cant 
| ast, the case is 


don shippers otten 


tion proceedings. In New York the result of the arbitra- 
tion may be appealed, the appeal decision being absolutely 
final. There are very few cases of resort to arbitration. 





Rubber in Storage at American Dock Terminal Store 
No. 1, New York 


Generally speaking, the rubber is received in good shape 
considering the long distance it has traveled. On standard 
quality rubber there is usually between 44 per cent and 4 
per cent 


: 
ber the 


shrinkage ; on off-quality grades of plantation rub- 
shrinkage run up to | 
quality or quantity are pr 


may per cent. Claims for 


actically nil; shippers send rubber 
e specihed and sometimes send even 


to the tvy 


measuring up 


higher grade rubbe lhe dealer usually passes’ his 
Ssampie and remuts by check drawn to the seller’s New 
. ork representative. Frequently such claims for quality as 


are made are settled by negotiation of an agreed allow- 
ance between the parties 


Plantation rubber is received packed in veneer cases, 
in whitewood cases. in burlap or occasionally in matting, 
the latter being now very unusual. Manufacturers prefer 
and often specify rubber packed in such 
Dutch rubber is 
tor under the recent regula- 
\ssociation of America, with the rub- 

1] rubber 


1 . ~~ — ‘ ; ’ 
ver completely protected by a careful wrapping of 
' 


of the same quality. British shippers seem to be lagging 


behind 


the veneer cas¢ S, 


cases, \ considerable amount of state 


already being packed as called 


tions of the Rubber 


Qn rar = = 
Dutch shippers in conforming with the packing de- 
American buyers, but after existing stocks of rub- 
_ aral . ¥ 
ber in warehouses in London and the East have been turned 
over, improvement in this respect is anticipated. 


sires of 


Veneer 
Much 
ot the rubber imported direct by manufacturers from their 
own plantations in the East and from Singapore buying 
offices 1s in burlap bales 


cases are somewhat lighter than whitewood cases. 


Baled rubber is, however, more 
subject to damave from ating than rubber packed in cases. 


v ! ati 
it the rubber is badly damaged during the sea vovage 
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by wetting, by heating from being packed near boilers, or 


by contamination with oil leakage from the cargo, recourse 


may be had to the shippers or the insurance company in- 
suring the rubber. Frequently such cases are settled by 
negotiation cf an allowance for the damage ; sometimes the 
damaged rubber is sold at auction by the insurance com- 
pany prior to settlement of the claim. 


Small Shipments Are Consolidated 
[f a dealer has several small lots of rubber at separate 
docks he may have to consolidate them, and truckage ex- 
Concentration of small lots is usually 


pense is fairly heavy. 
Sales to factories 


eliminated by selling to another dealer. 
are customarily in carload lots or over in order to get the 


lowest freight rate. The minimum carload is about 17 
tons, and the maximum about 35 tons. 
Some New York dealers maintain branch offices or 


broker representatives at Akron, Boston, Trenton, Los 
Angeles, and other manufacturing centers. Others do busi- 
ness entirely over the long-distance telephone with factory 
buyers. The dealer may sell the rubber to another New 
York dealer, he may sell it on the Rubber Exchange of 
New York, or he may sell to a manufacturer. The con- 
tracts are almost invariably made subject to the rules of 
the Rubber Trade Association of New York and the Crude 
Rubber Trading Rules of the Rubber Association of 
America. 

In case of a sale for immediate shipment to a factory, 
the dealer may in case of several small lots at separate ware- 
houses issue instructions to the terminal companies to de- 
liver to the trucking company for shipment on a specified 
railroad to the buyer, the order covering the details as to 
marks, serial numbers, weights, number of cases, etc. It 
is more common for the instructions to be issued for de- 
livery direct to the railroad, as several rail lines give free 
lighterage and trucking service from the steamship ter- 
minals to the railroad freight yards on carload lots. In 
the latter case, a lighter from the railroad company pulls 
up alongside the pier where the rubber is warehoused. The 
lighter has to take any available berth and if more than 100 
feet from the freight, the dealer might have to pay any 
additional loading expense. The captain of the lighter pre- 
sents the order to the delivery clerk at the terminal. The 
cases are checked upon loading and receipt issued, and the 
same procedure followed when unloaded at the rail ter- 
Upon receipt of the 
dealer forwards this 


minal and when loaded on the car. 
sisned B/I. from the railroad, the 
document with bill to the factory. 
Rubber Also Weighed at Factory 

At the factory, the rubber is weighed and inspected by 
factory officials. Sales to large factories are usually f.o.b. 
cars New York, the factory paying rail charges. Small 
factories buying less than carload lots buy the rubber “ex 
dock,”” New York, and pay all forwarding charges. 
sale to another New York 
mediate a delivery order on the 
issued to such dealer. If the sale is for future delivery, 
in which case the transaction is recorded with the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, the seller may decide to 
issue a “Transferable notice,” notifying the buyer that 
within 5 days tender will be made in accordance with the 
contract. Meantime the buyer may have resold to another 
dealer, and so on, until sometimes ten or more parties may 
have dealt in the same lot of rubber. The transferable 
notice in such case is passed from buyer to buyer, no party 
being allowed to hold it longer than one hour, until it reaches 
last buver, who returns it to the first seller and takes 
Payment is made by the last buyer and the con- 


dealer for 1m- 
warehouse is 


In case of 
delivery, 


the 
delivery. 


(Continued on page 497) 
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A Row of Moulded Rubber Shoes Made Recently by 


the Riddock Process 


Experiments With Moulded Shoes 


Many Attempts Have Been Made to Produce Practical Moulded Rubber 


Footwear in Imitation of Leather 





-Recent Experiments Have 


Not Been Able to Overcome Lack of Porosity 


OMPETITION between commodities and industries 
C instead of wholly within one industry, has already 

been mentioned as one of the outstanding features 
of competition today. An interesting example of it 1s seen 
in the development of a moulded rubber shoe made to imi- 
tate a leather shoe, which, while it has never been a success 
commercially, is worthy of description for the possibilities 
it reveals. 

The standard lines of rubber footwear, with the exception 
of tennis, as they are marketed today, are sold for their 
protective qualities and warmth during cold and stormy 
weather. They are truly named “overshoes’’ because they 
are made to go over the leather shoe. Unlike the commer- 
cial rubber heel and sole which compete directly with 
leather, they are not made by the moulded process but are 
vulcanized in heated chambers under pressure. 

Many years ago an American named Doughty took out 
many patents on making a moulded rubber shoe, and the 
Marvel Rubber Company in Rhode Island was the first 
commercial attempt to put this type of shoe on the market. 
It proved to be too expensive, and the project was aban- 
doned. Of course, this product was not trying to compete 
with the leather shoe, but with the regular rubbers and 
overs. The difference was in the process of manufacture. 

The process shown in the accompanying photographs was 
an attempt to make a shoe from rubber composition which 
would have the qualities of the leather shoe and compete 
directly with it. The product was known as the Riddock 
shoe. Aside from the material feature, which we will dis- 
cuss later, the product possessed many advantages over the 
leather shoe. Being solid and made in one piece it is much 
cheaper to manufacture and offers more foot comfort due 
to the absence of stitching, wrinkled linings, rough insoles 
and counters. 

Leather, being the skin or pelt of an animal, possesses 





13344 


peculiar properties not found in any other commodity. The 
notable characteristic of all hides and skins is not so much 
chemical composition as physical structure. They are made 
up of a vast number of minute fibres intricately interlaced, 
which present a most interesting picture under the micro- 


scope. This structure gives the hide its remarkable flexi- 





Voulds and Press Used in the Experimental 
Production of Moulded Shoes 


bility and strength while leaving it sufficiently porous so that 
it can breathe, permitting air and moisture to pass through. 

Rubber, of course, is a perfect insulator and as such is 
waterproof. Hence the difficulty in the Riddock shoe. 
While the process was successful in every way and the shoe 
proved to be practical to make and durable to wear, the lack 
of porosity in the material caused undue perspiring of the 





Various Stages in the Manufacture of Moulded Rubber Shoes Under the Riddock Process 
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feet. Thus the real problem resolved itself into one for 
the laboratory Is it possible to produce rubber in some 
new form and impart to it the qualities of leather? We 
make sponge rubber successfully, but in so doing remove 
much of its tensile strength and make it too soft for this 
purpose. Would it be possible for the chemist to produce 
a rubber compound which would simulate the tiny cells of 
the leather hide 

Until that is done this interesting experiment will be 
Even in this light 
it is remarkable how well the inventor has imitated the fin- 


nothing more than just an experiment 


ish, appearance, and wear of the leather shoe 


Another Chance for the Crepe Sole 


By Austen BoLam 


FEW year it appeared as if the crepe rubber 
sole had come to stay and that with judicious pub- 


licity it wou reate a new era in the shoe market. 
Later investigations would show. however, that these first 
promises have not materialized The public has not been 


1 +] 


sold to any great extent and the opportunity has lapsed, 
very considerable degree. 

pe sole was poor and 
ie man who wrote it didn’t 
himself or had failed entirely to grasp 
their great advantages. At any rate, even this publicity 
appears to have died for want of nourishment. Now that 
rubber prices have been so sharply reduced, this may be 
the time to revive the crepe sole in a big way. 

As anyone who has regularly worn crepe soles will 
testify, this form of rubber sole has tremendous advan- 
tages over leather or any vulcanized type of rubber. Not 
alone as a “sport” sole but for all the year round wear, I 
prefer it to any other. I have worn crepe soles for the 
past five or six years and find nothing to approach them 
for comfort or durability. As a matter of cold, hard fact, 
with heavy country and town walking, over all kinds and 
no kind of roads, a crepe sole will outwear at least three 
leather ones 


if not completely, to a 
The early advertising of the crepe 
} 


lacked conviction evidently tl 
1, 


wear crepe 


pe soles 


Crepe started out wrong. Originally posing as a sport 
proposition, it has never outlived the stigma and while I 
am told there is still a limited demand for sports wear, 
the windows of countless shoe stores bear mute but em- 
phatic witness to its waning popularity. Recent enquiries 
in stores of failed to find a pair in stock 
although most “expected to have them later on.” 
As a matter of ard fact, most of last season’s left- 
overs finished on the bargain counters 


- 


1 
Several cities 


deal Ts 
} 


+4 
coid 


Apart from durability, crepe is the most comfortable 


of all soles It cushions the feet against hard or rough 
roads, protects them against burning or icy pavements, 
“gives” with the shoe as you walk instead of pulling against 
it as does the leather sole and, apart from some slipping in 
mud, is the ideal footwear for all seasons. This slipperi- 
ness can, | feel sure, be corrected by the makers 

Crepe soles lo umsy—but aren’t—and their light 
color 1s against them. Repairs are hard to obtain and un- 
necessarily costly \ popular “while you wait” store asks 
$2.75 for new le wut, incidentally, I have found that 
ordinary tire utty’ makes good durable minor repairs 
Granting, however, these small drawbacks against their 


intages, | still believe that a properly educated 
public would respond quickly and generously to a well- 

merchandising publicity. 
soles could now be sold would 


many adv: 


directed campaign of sales and 


it which the 
{ 


The lowe r price 
be an important and helpful factor 

As an old publicity man, I have followed the 
career of crepe soles with close attention and am certainly 


rubber 
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disappointed to see so poor a result. I still believe it is 
not too late to create the demand but it will have to be gone 
about in a different way. If it is true that the former 
campaign was directed from “across the pond,” this ma 
account for its failure to interest the American public. 





R. & H. Hydrocarbon 
A new asphalt hydrocarbon in two grades has recent! 
been announced by Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical C 
York. This material is produced from _ selecté 
Venezuelan crude asphalt to assure uniformity of quality 
a he . ¢ > . 
as follows: 


New 


1e specifications of the two grades are 


LM HM 
Penetration at 32 200/60 ..... 3Y, 3 
‘enetration at 77 100/5 ...... 5 4: 
Penetration at 115 50/5...... 7 3 
Melting point (Ring & Ball). 275-280°F 295-300°F 


The manufacturers claim that either grade will break uy 


readily and work smoothly on the mixing mill 


Rubber Cultivation in Cochin-China 


HE government of Indo-China compiles no periodic 

statistics other than export figures covering the local 
rubber industry, but the development of rubber cultivation 
in Cochin-China has shown a steady increase. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Saigon has on occasion tabulated cer- 
tain interesting data relative to rubber growing in this col- 
ony and the rubber planters’ syndicate, including the major- 
ity of the leading growers, has in the past issued state- 
ments of the estimated acreage and productive trees of the 
colony’s plantations. Information of this sort has not, 
however, been brought up to date, says the Department of 
Commerce. 

‘he latest available figures, culled 
Saigonnais, a local daily, refer to the year 1926, during 
which, it is averred, some 16,000 hectares of hevea were 
planted in Cochin-China, raising the total area of plantations 
to 51,000 hectares (126,000 acres). The total does not, 
of course, include new or uncleared concessions, nor does 
it comprise the apparently more than 20,000 hectares of land 
for which the grants were sought or pending. 


from Le Courrier 








YEARS AGO 


Items Reprinted from August 10, 
1918, issue of THe Rupser AcE 




















‘ HE War Industries Board requests a curtailment of 50 per cent 
in the manufacture of pneumatic tires, exclusive of government 
contract requirements Crude rubber is to be allocated during 
\ugust and September on the basis of 4% of one-sixth of factory 
nsumption during 1927 The War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Industry holds a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria at which 


500 rubber men were present, representing about 300 manufacturers 

The Rubber Association of America moves from 17 Battery 
Place to 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City \ rubber sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board is established with Harry T. Dunn, 
president of the Fisk Rubber Company, as its head Major T 
former president of the Republic Rubber Company re 


Red Cross 


LL. Robinson, 
turns to Washington, after a period of service with the 
in Italy . W.H. Yule is appointed head of B. F. Goodrich gas 
mask and balloon departments Ajax Rubber Company takes 
over the four-story building owned by the American Society of Civil 
New York City Hardman Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration is reorganized under the name of the Hardman Rubber 
Corporation Sales of Mason Tire & Rubber Company in June 
totaled $302,123 B. F. Goodrich Company finished the best half 
vear in its history on June 30, with earnings totaling $7,150,000. 


Engineers, 
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Where Art Meets 


4 


the Rubber Industry 


Rubber Tiling in Classic 
Designs Meets the Approval 
of Interior Decorators 








( 


‘ITHIN the last five years rubber tile flooring, long 
W associated with linoleum and oil-cloth, has come 
into its own in successful competitiou with the fin- 
st of marble and hard-wood parquet floorings. [It is now 
issociated with the most palatial of establishments and adds 
ttraction to the most modern homes, public buildings and 
business offices 
It has been a long struggle over a leng period of years 
for the rubber manufacturing companies to disassociate 
from the cheapest of old-time linoleum 
Recently an energetic campaign, helped 
rubber industry 


rubber flooring 
and_ oil-cloth. 


7 


aterial made bv the 


\ r\ the 
attractive designs of a durable and practical 


| progress 
in developing 
material, has brought the general public to a proper appre- 
ciation of the beauty effectiveness of rubber floor- 
ing. Today, as emphatically shown by the illustrations 
accompanying this article, it not only has its practical 
uses on the floors of hospitals, public libraries, offices, etc., 
of the most ex- 


and 


but it graces the studies and grand halls 
quisite of homes because of its real beauty combined with 
the qualities of comfort, cleanliness and excellent craft- 
manship. 

So pleasing to the artistic eye has the new type of rubber 
flooring become that it has been a frequent subject for the 
art publications of both America and Europe. We find the 
Architectural Forum editing and publishing, in conjunc- 
tion with one of the large American manufacturers, a 
brochure on ‘Period Adaptations for Modern Floors,” 
featuring the installations of harmonious rubber flooring 
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The Lounge of Finchley’s, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


with various period furnishings in the most accepted in- 
terior decorative style. 

Lately the Rubber Growers’ Association, of London, as a 
major part of their propaganda for the greater utilization 
of rubber products, has laid particular stress on rubber 
flooring in all the many exhibits of rubberware held 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. As a 
result a great many prominent buildings in Great Britain 
have adopted rubber tile flooring, among them being the 
new Lloyd's Building in London. 

Among the well-known European hotels which have been 
equipped with rubber tiling and flooring are Claridge’s and 
the Cambord in Paris, the Savoy in London, Grand Hotel 
Metropole in Brussels, Regina in Interlaken, Continental in 
Stockholm, Savoy in Christiania and the Grand at Koen- 
igsberg. 

In seeking artistic decorative designs the manufacturers 
have studied the finest types of inlaid flooring in existence 
in the old palaces and houses of Europe and have copied 
the patterns associated with the architectural schools of 
Grecian and Roman art. Chandor House, Portland Place, 
London, has probably one of the finest examples of the 
inlaid alternating squares of cream and dark grey marble 
designed and installed by the famous Robert Adam. The 
same pattern in the same colors has now been duplicated 
in rubber tiles by one of the leading American manufac- 
turers. 

The Chateau du Champ de Battaille in Normandy, 
France, has a rich pattern in marble flooring, reflecting 





Foyer of Private Apartment, New York. 


An Exclusive Men’s Shop, New York. 


Corner of a Club in Union Hill, N. J. 
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the colorful school of the Renaissance period. This design International Tire Trade in 1927 

successfully copied in rubber. Even the 
elaborate designs ot the Italian schools of Florence and 
Venice have been successfully reproduced and relaid in 
American buildings. The simple but quietly ornate wood 
flooring designs of the Tudor and Elizabethan periods have 
‘in turn found their counterpart in recently developed rub- 


has also been ~ : . . . - 
' HE international tire trade in 1927 amounted to 


most nine million casings. That is, the principal tir 
producing countries, taken together, exported abx 

that number. In 1921 such exports amounted to less th 

three million casings. From 1921 to 1927 tire export 

have shown an average increase of one million casing 
although for individual years this average does not hold. 

The United States’ share of this trade, the Department 


s 


4 


ber patterns 
Not only has the rubber tile flooring manutacturer re- 


produced in his product the coloring and design of the a : > . 7 
hool f art in this direction but the various Of Commerce points out, was 32 per cent in 1927, a larger 
variou AIS — . . area : Par « , _ ¢ , QO??? 
marble and mosaic effects have been faultlessly duplicated share than for any year back to | 22. Although oth 7 
countries increased their tire exports in 1927, the United 


States increased more rapidly and hence was able to come 
into first place. The shipments from the United States 
totalled 2,811,000 casings out of a world total of 8,856,00 
France was second with 2,112,000 and Canada was third 
with 1,679,000. The United Kingdom was next with less 


, 


Office Buildings Adopt Rubber Tile 


ly the Lnited States the New Y ork Federal Reserve 
Bank has over 200,000 square feet of flooring in rubber 
tiles The New 3) s Annex. the American Radi- 


or build the S. W. Strauss building in New York, 
ator bulla than one million. 


{ tional Shawmut Bank in Boston and the Federal ; 
he Nationa eames bea? 95-73 . The United States and Canada taken together, which is 
Reserve Bank ot Cleveland have also adopted rubber foot ; > ’ 
1 \ +} loa} } Fy] the normal thing to do since practically all the tires ex- 
wie tf ey rol thy nit mong the ciubs, the <S a : . : ‘ . ; 
= , ported trom Canada are from American branch factories 
Columbu I Lntine y Ss, New York, are excellent ex anil , : 
ted , 11 ;.;, and bear American trade names, supplied a trifle over on 
imple e OT nopularity of rubber flooring in club , 1 ¢] saaagae 
- ' half all the tires moving in international trade 
lhe number of important hospitals 
] t lily 1 re ne na 17 T » od . " oe . 
y increasing a n the mod International Competition Remains Keen 
‘ he specifving of rubber floo 
( Competition with international tire trade remains vet 
‘ ( ul ‘ : . . 
LATT ' the , f entste keen Prices of the dominant competitive make in ea¢ 
( ~ \ ‘ ) | , * 
bbe market are usually met by the other principal makes 
hit velcome it the market Price agreements between the principal con 
} } , } ] petitors ire com mol but SON of the nN irkets have hee 
+] 1s ized by price cutting and, more frequently, by tl 
‘ { { ‘ 1 - - 
siveness \ ‘ranting ¢ secret rebates Che dealer profits in some 
+] A Re the markets have been limited to the annual rebate on sal 
7 Té i | a ure! sociat 
\Vée 
o y ed in quite ; ma 
> i Cs { hex ( { i 
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é : F é 27 were inter ( 
eel 1eS 1 ‘ } 
iffective for Heavy Duty Service \ustralia in 1927 Protective tarit + senoute ; 
, t i ( end to cause add ( subs 
CVE é nes , where irv tacto e establishe lhe s increase 
in’ date en ompeti the irkets affect hie ten 
Tt f , ; : eney W { S reduce inte Ww g in tire 
c. some ext 
pr 
S \ f dunlop rire A , kno 
S rex \merican makes dominate the world’s tire sales Micheli 
is probably the most important single tire exporter, about 
} 1} 1 , half if | ] ne tne sli Raat S ore “ 
OT gel ral I Ist ru er Tiles are now manutactured nail tS SdIiCs 1g +Ot export British union with its 
1 thre tandard 1 nesses, 3-16, 1-4 and 3-8 inches highly developed foreign factory organization and British 
Uhey ar UDI wide variety otf sizes, trom Ox kmpire tariff advantages is hardly less important [taliar 
ches as us 1 throot elevators. kitchens and other Pirelli is also an important factor along with Belgia 
- . 2 ‘nolehart 1 ; ) Para onan “TT ; -! 
heath a t S1Z¢ ror ittern designs i ngrene . French Bergougnan, and Germa ( ontinenta 
arge rooms he » turnished with a cove base urope remains as the most important consumer of im- 
and wainscoting of t une grade and color Such rub ported tires he 1927 position of the United States was 
ber cove bases act al umpers and prevent marring outstandingly strengthened in Central Europe with almost 
he chiet manutacturers of rubbet flooring have gone as Important an improvement in South \merica and \sia 
ee a /, 3 AS ht : . 
lirect to the building otession in thet selling program \ comparison of exports ol automobile inner tubes 
- 


id have actually fortifi their own sales organizations from manufacturing countries is not possible as automobile 
yT tical en trom th building “ale } re 1 . . - ] ] ] ' 
W ith practical men |! ] ne Dullding trades, who are thor - inne! tube exports are separately reported Onliy mn Sstatis- 


1m ] 1) rs ’ \ th , , r . ') rl , . , 
oughly conversant wit! oor construction work tics for the United States and (Germany 
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favor, 500,000 pairs being sold in the 
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New England Sees New Trends 
in Its Rubber Industry 


With the Drifting Away of the Manufacture of Tires, the Section 


Which Cradled the Rubber Industry Has Turned to Footwear 


and Mechanical Lines to Strengthen Its Position 


ERHAPS the changes in the rubber industry in New 
England seem more pronounced because of the fact 
that the beginnings of rubber manufacture were 

made there and many of its mills have become well seasoned 
by the ravages of time. Yet age has not proven to be any 
suaranty of perpetuity in this instance. Not many months 
ago the last of the Forsyths passed on. Thomas A. Forsyth 
had not been engaged in the rubber industry for the past 
twelve years, but he outlived the company with which his 
family was identified, the old Boston Belting Company, 
which made mechanical rubber goods for over a hundred 
years and dated its existence back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

New England is 


industry 


still supreme in the rubber footwear 
and of the old concerns, together with a 
sprinkling of new ones, flourish today either as independent 
oncerns or as units of the United States Rubber Company. 
[It is natural that many of them should bear the name 

’ The story goes that after the discovery of 


licensed different 


most 


ulcanization by Charles Goodyear he 
anufacturers to use the process and many of them took his 
um Thus, in Naugatuck, Conn., we have the Goodyear 
lia Rubber Glove Company and the Goodyear Metallic 
bber Shoe Company. both now operated under United 
States inagem§ nt. Che name Wales-Goodvear was orig- 
ed to obviate some of the confusion caused by so many 
ompanies bearing the name of Goodyear. The prefix 
‘Wales” was for Thomas C. Wales, one of the earl pion- 
eers of rubber tootwear. 
Shoe Manufacture Started in 1830 
\ Boston merchant in the early eighteen hundreds, Mr 
Wales bought shoes fashioned of unvulcanized india rubber 
vhich were imported from Peru, and later fashioned them 








United States and Europe within a year. An important in- 
vention which Mr. Wales patented in 1858 was the water- 
proof and cold-proof overshoe, made of cloth and rubber 
and named by him the “\Wales Patent Arctic Gaiter.” 
Other Goodyear companies sprang up. The Goodyear 
Rubber Company of Middletown, Conn., dates back to 1853 
as an independent company. 
the 
now operating. 


This company which made 
“Gold Seal” line of rubber footwear for years is not 
The Phillips-Baker Rubber Company of 
successor to the old Bourn Rubber Com- 
under the 
The former owner, 


Providence, R. I., 


pany, manufactures rubber footwear brand 
“Goodyear Rubber Company, Boston.” 
the late Governor Bourne of Rhode Island, who lived to the 
ripe old age of 95, acquired this trademark years ago and 
it is still used in the same factory where he operated for 


years. 
[. S. Rubber Units Started Privately 


Most of the present units of the United States Rubber 


Company in New England were started as independent 
factories by outstanding industrial leaders in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. George A. Lewis, of the Wales 
Goodyear, later of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 


in Connecticut, did much to build up the industry in the 


Connecticut valley. Then there was Colonel Colt of the 
National India Rubber Company, Bristol, R. L., now the 
“Keds” unit of the U. S. Rubber Company; Schaeffer of 


India Rubber Glove; Congressman L. D. 
\psley Rubber Company in Hudson, Mass., 
Klisha D 
of the 


the late 


the Goodyear 
Apsley of 
now the Firestone Footwear Company ; 
id his Harry 


the 
Converse 


an sons, and Costello Converse, Boston 


Rubber Shoe Company, Malden, Mass 


(,eorge 















ver lasts to make them more shapely. In 1830 he went H. Hood, of the old Eagle Rubber Company, Jamaica 
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ter shoes than they had been able to Ca “ce 





produce on their own crude clay 
models. The new shoes were called 





“fabricas”’ and met with immediate 


An Old Bill Head Used by a Rubber Goods Merchant of Boston in 1860 








f the American Rubber Company, Cam- 


bridge v 5S. Rubber unit, and the Boston Rubber 
Company, Frankli His son, Frederic C. Hood, is presi- 
ent of the H bber Company today 
fires have strangely drifted away from New England, 
ilthoug! the ear! beginnings were mace there Today, 
the tv lareest units remaining are the Fisk Rubber Com- 
nanv in Chicopee | Viass., and the Hood Rubber Com 
inv 1 W atert ! LInited States has a plant at Hart 
( int in Providence, R. I. In 
re al rwalk Tire, Norwalk, Conn., the Arm 
trol aL nny ( i! New Haven, onn \mon 
f exist r to mat ifar ure tires 
( Holvoke, Mass.: Grow Tire, 
( ryt \  ¢ re Need! Mm. AY iSS. ; the Pat 
ec! 1 Ol Vi , “onverst Cire of Malden 
\ ( Mass \t that, this 
is O f the mortality of small tire 
mpanie 
e growth of the t largest New England tire com 
pane I} H been outstanding, however, 
’ é he wert small scale Che records tell 
us it the Company is the outgrowth of a 
concern named the Spaudling Pepper Company of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., which formerly made bicycle tires but fell into 
financial difficulti n February 23, 1897, was assigned 
to Luther White (On December 1, 1898, a new corporation 
was formed, the Fisk Rubber Company, with $33,000 paid 
in capital. Noyes W. Fisk was president, Harry G. Fisk, 
clerk and treasure \. N. Mayo a director, and ( 3 


\\ oodward., 


superintendent 


Hood Largest Footwear Factory 


The Hood company began as a footwear company and 
today is the largest single factory producing footwear in 
the world, besides its substantial tire and mechanical busi- 
ness Che company was incorporated October 12, 1896 
with capital of $50,000; Albert D. Bosson was president, 
h ( Hood, treasurer ; and A N Hood, a director. Dis- 
press concerning the start are of 


1 
} 


patches trom the local 
interest : 

“Reports begin to appear in regard to the establishment 
of a new rubber company by the Messrs. Hood at Water- 
town. The Watertown Gazette states that ground for the 
new factory had been broken by F. C. Hood, while the 
Franklin, Mass., Sentinel states that Charles L. Dean, for- 
merly employed at a pattern maker, had been engaged for 
similar work at Watertown.” 

Operations at Hood's were started November, 1896, with 
the employment of 500 hands. The plant in which the 
company began covered 68,000 square feet and cost $200,- 
GOO. Menibers oi @ irly factory organization were Her- 
bert Mason, suj«rimtendent, Charles L. Dean, J. W. Brad- 
ley, aud Elenry Weller. Just by way of contrast today the 
Hood Company has a $13,000,000 plant and employs 9,000 
people 

New England has many small rubber companies in 
varied lines which are extremely prosperous. Take the 
Davidson Rubber Company of Charlestown, Mass., started 
y Alexander Paul, manufacturers of druggist 
sundries; the Stedman Products Company of Braintree, 
Mass., rs of rubber flooring and reclaimed rubber; 
Taunton Rubber Company, Taunton, Mass., makers of 
heels and soles, tape, and molded goods; Tyer Rubber Com- 
pany, Andover, Mass., druggist sundries and footwear 
(this company formerly made tires and dates back to 1868) ; 
Archer Company, Milford, Mass., proofers; 
Archer-Strauss Company, Framingham, Mass., 
rubberizers ; F. S. Carr Rubber Company, also of Framing- 
ham, carriage cloth manufacturers; Reading Rubber Com- 
pany, Reading, Mass., in the same line; and the Clifton 
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Rubber Mfg. Company, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and specialties; Plymouth Rubber Company, Canto 
Mass., heels and specialties. The Alfred Hale Rubbe 
Company, Atlantic, Mass., specializes in crepe soles. Du 
Pont has a rubberizing plant at Fairfield, Conn. The Dave 
Rubber Company in Providence, R. [., is an old wel 
established sundry concern as is the Seamless Rubber Con 
pany of New Haven, Conn. 

The heel and sole branch of the rubber industry in Ne 


1 


England is highly competitive and several small compani 


such as Killion of Dorchester, Mass., and Fellsway Rubbe 
Company, Medford, Mass., have ceased to operate. Bi 
there are many successful rubber heel and sole manufac 
turers in New England, notably Panther Rubber Compan 

( hele. ; ny uuoht n. M SS. : ( )q1; ‘ c » i . (“no 
pal North Brookfield, Mass.; Hanover Rubber Company 
West H ( Mass.; Webster Heel Company, Sabbatus 
Maine \y Sole Company, Brockton, Mass.; Gleasonit 
Products Company, Campello, Mass 


Holds Supremacy in Mechanical Goods 


; 


lership in mechanical rubber goods 
inquestionably in the Boston 
Rubber Company of Cambridge, 
nual business of close to $10,000,000 a year and shows 
substantial profit year after year. George E. Hall, its presi 
is an outstanding rubber executive, and John M 
ry manager, has made many important contri 
butions to rubber chemistry since he left his test tubes at 
the IMassachusetts Institute of Technology not so many 
years ago. The Revere Rubber Company, Chelsea, Mass.. 
is a large and successful unit of the United States Rubber: 
Company in the mechanical goods field 


in New Englan 
Woven Hose am 


Mass., which does an at 
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is vested 
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Bierer, fact 


Reclaimed rubber manufacturing started in 
land shortly after the Civil War when the late E. H. Clapp 
invented the mechanical separation process. Production 
started in a little shop at Roxbury Crossing near the old 
Boston Belting Company and was later moved to Hanover, 
Mass., where this company now operates as the E. H. Clapp 
Rubber Company. Other companies now operating in New 
England are the Achusnet Process Company, New Bedford, 
Mass., the Appleton Rubber Company, Franklin, Mass., and 
the Rubber Regenerating Company at Naugatuck, Conn., 
a United States Rubber Company unit. The Clapp Com- 
pany has lately expanded into the extruded rubber field 
and molded goods for the automobile trade. 


New Eng- 


The Cambridge Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass., is 
a footwear and raincoat concern which has come along fast 
since the war under the leadership of its president, Warren 
MacPherson, who has pioneered many new developments 
in footwear. The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, Mal- 
den, Mass., has been going through a reorganization and is 
now headed by Morton L. Paterson, a rubber footwear 
executive of long standing through his association with the 
Wales-Goodyear and Beacon Falls companies prior to tak- 
ing over the managership of Converse’s western branches 
in 1915. Most of this company’s troubles have been due to 
a tire subsidiary which is now out of business. 


hus, while outwardly, it may seem that the trend is away 
from New England in certain rubber lines, in reality the in- 
dustry is strengthening its hold there especially in footwear 
and mechanical lines. New England enjoys a plentiful 
supply of experienced rubber labor, good manufacturing 
conditions and nearness to raw materials and consuming 
markets which make it destined to become more and more 
of a factor in the country’s production. True, most of the 
old faces have gone, but the younger generation is coming 
into the saddle to pick up the load and mark new mile- 
stones in the district which cradled the largest rubber in- 
dustry of the world. 
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tract is cleared by payments through the clearing depart- 
ment of the Rubber Trade Association of New York, sénd- 
ng checks to the intermediate parties who have made a 
profit on the transaction, and billing those whose purchase 
nd sale may have resulted in a loss. The last buyer be- 
ore taking delivery, has the rubber sampled and weighed 
is before. The first seller cannot make delivery until the 
ast buyer has paid in full. 

If sale is through the Rubber Exchange of New York, 
nd the first seller tenders the rubber, the procedure is to 
ll practical purposes the same as above, the contract being 
cleared through the Rubber Exchange Clearing House. 

It may, and frequently does, happen that rubber sold 
for future delivery is later bought by the first seller, com- 
oleting a “ring.” A fairly large per cent of the contracts 
recorded with the Rubber Trade Association of New York 
result in either rings or offsets. 

Some rubber is consigned to dealers and brokers at New 
York by foreign dealers, but the amount is probably a small 
percentage of the total imports. In case of consignment, 
the rubber may be for sale at specified terms, or it may 
be necessary for consignee to secure bids and refer them 
to the consigner for determination as to acceptance. 
= f checking quantity and quality averages one large dealer who 
joes his own sampling about 30c per case opened; with but 10 cases opened 
on a 10-ton lot of ribbed smoked sheet, the charge is a trifling one. To mini- 


mize expensive sampling of small lots, the work is usually done on several 
The recognized weighmasters charge a somewhat higher rate 


*The cost 


lots at once. 


Industry Has Highest Accident Rate 

TOTAL of 2,089 industrial concerns reported their 
A accident statistics to the National Safety Council dur- 
ing 1927. These companies included the following eleven 
major industries: automotive, chemical, foods, metal, pack- 
ers and tanners, paper, petroleum, power press, rubber, 
textile and woodworking. The outstanding fact revealed 
in connection with the compilation of these statistics was 
that the rubber industry had the highest rate both in fre- 
quency and severity of accidents. The statement that the 
rubber industry, as based on these figures, is the most haz- 
ardous industry in the United States, comes as a startling 
surprise to the industry as a whole. Every effort is now 
being made by the rubber section of the National Safety 
Council to coordinate safety work in the individual plants 
to the end that this condition within the industry can be 
ameliorated. 

; Fumonex 

HE Binney & Smith Company has recently announced 

the development of another form of carbon black, to 
be known as Fumonex, which is now being manufactured 
in quantity production. This black occupies a position in- 
termediate between Micronex and Velvetex and, according 
to its manufacturers, represents a higher yield carbon 
characterized by special qualities which make it of particu- 
lar value in footwear, solid tires and mechanical goods. 
Its quality of workability in manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding ease in mixing and calendering, is of interest to the 
footwear manufacturer. These same qualities, together with 
ready tubing or extrusion, greater resilience and lower 
power loss, make it adaptable for use in solid tires and in 
the new automotive lines where rubber is used for its 
shock-absorbing and cushioning qualities. 

The manufacturers recommend Fumonex to rubber man- 
ufacturers who are interested in lines which distinctly call 
for the use of such a material. However, they add a word 
of warning to the effect that while careful compounding 
tests indicate that Fumonex is fully equal to any carbon in 
its class, a high-yield carbon will not displace or equal 
the results obtained with a fine channel black such as Mi- 


cronex. 
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Schaphors?ts CHATS © 
with the KNGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 











Boiler Baffles and Boiler Baffling 
I NASMUCH as boilers and boiler baffles are so com- 


monly used in the rubber industry, I believe it will 

| be of interest to look back and compare old methods 
with present methods. When we do make such compari- 
sons we are often startled to find that the total improve- 
ment is as great as it really is. Thus while talking with a 
boiler baffle expert not long ago I learned some interesting 
tacts concerning the great advance that has been made 
within the past 14 years in the design of boiler baffle walls. 
The first radical departure was brought out in 1914 by 

T. G, Turner who developed the baffle wall that is now 
famous all over the world. It was Mr. Turner’s important 
development which first permitted angular baffling and his 
was the first to be arranged in that way. But for some 
unknown reason angular baffling was never protected by 
patent. Mr. Turner, now deceased, doubtless wished many 
times that he had patented the “angle” idea. : 
ie hae — The employment of 
tiling in boiler baffling 
was a decided improve- 


tT 


| ment over the former 
method of using brick 
baffles. Tiling made the 


haffles gas-tight, durable, 
and exceedingly fiexible 
in design. The tile per- 
mitted practically any de- 
sign of wall for any 
—— given furnace, and in 
addition it was the cause of considerable betterment in fur- 
nace efficiency and economy. 











_ Thus by eliminating short circuits and compelling all 
of the flue gases to go through every pass, maximum heat 
is extracted and minimum stack temperature results. Being 
gas tight, regardless of the type of boiler or angle of bafile, 
the correct draft drop is always assured. The greater fur- 
nace volume and the better draft insure more perfect com- 
bustion. Hence soot and slag troubles are reduced to a 
considerable extent or entirely eliminated. So by com- 
pelling the boiler to absorb more heat out of every pound 
of fuel, the capacity of the boiler is, of course, increased. 
And owing to the fuel savings created by them, the baffles 
pay for themselves in a short time. 

The illustration herewith shows three rows of boiler 
tubes equipped with tiling at the top, marked A, and with 
a sheet metal separator at the bottom, marked B, which is 
a recent development. 

The tiling is flat and is made with corrugated sides to 
prevent gas leakage. The sheet metal separator is also cor- 
rugated, is of the same width as the tiling, but it is much 
thinner than the tiling. 

The plastic material does not adhere so readily to the 
metal separator as to the tiling, consequently the metal 
produces joints that yield to expansion and contraction 
stresses more readily than the tiling, which is a decided 
advantage for the meta! separator. 
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and Technology 
A Device for M ing the Brittl f 
- ’ “4 —— 
By G. T. Konman ann R. L. Peek, Jr. 
Bell Telepho Research Laboratories, In 
FAVORI nopular writ ipon scientific subjects as it brings the sample from the bath, automatically trips a hammer 
isay | the prevailing temperature range differs which bends the sample through a fixed angle (about 45 degrees). 
materially from that obtaining on the earth, and in which \ photograph of the apparatus is shown in Figure 1. S is the 
therefore substan would normally display properties very differ- sample held against the movable support A by the clamp C. The 
ent from those that we associate with them. In the laboratory we hammer H, operated by the spring B, is shown in the tripped posi- 
are familiar with the propert hanges wrought by temperature, but tion, in which it has bent the sample as shown. When the hammer 
it always remains a little difficult to think of mercury as a solid, 1s locked by means of the catch D, the sample and support can be 
for example, or of glass as a ft plastic substance. One material lowered into the Dewar flask F, in which is a temperature bath of 


that undergoes extraordinary changes when the temperature is altered 


to a comparatively slight extent is rubber The same is true of 
uch related substances as gutta percha and balata. 
It i generall k1 n that these materials soften when heated 


the change is most conspicuous in gutta percha, which is hard and 


firm at ordinary temperature but becomes soft and plastic above 
140 degrees F. (60 degrees C.). It is not so generally known that 
these materials rdet n n cooling, that at very low tempera- 


tures they become as brittle as glass. Yet raw rubber, which is soft, 


flexible and elastic at ordinary temperatures, if held in liquid air 
and then suddenly withdrawn and struck with a hammer, will fly 
into tragments The same effect may be observed at any tempera- 
ture up to 76 degrees | ( 60 degrees C.). \ similar effect is 
shown by gutta percha compounds cooled below 22°F. (—30°C.) 


Degree of Brittleness is Important Factor 


When compoun f these substances are employed for insulating 
purposes it ts necessary that they should not be brittle at tempera 
tures at which th lation may be employed, if it is likely in use 
to come under any strait Che insulation of a submarine cable, for 
example, must not be brittle at sea-bottom temperature, which is as 
low as ©°( (32 ) ver large areas In the study of materials 
intended for such purposes it is necessary to have available a pra 
tical test by which t termine whether the material is brittle 
or not 

Che development of such a test involves certain difficulties, due t 


arbitrarily defined. A material 
brittle when it fractures under a moderate deformation 


the fact that brittleness can only be 
is said to be 
quickly applied, but in any test the degree of deformation and the 
rate of application must be arbitrarily chosen. The more severe test 
will employ greater deformation more rapidly applied 


In a test developed by the authors the bending of a strip is used, 


at which the strip will fracture under 
Che dependence of this temperature on 
the sample dimensions and on the rate and character of the de- 


; 
other tactor in the design 


and the highest temperature 
fixed conditions determined 

formation will be discussed below rhe 
is that of 
these, and at the same tim 


To provide for 
o avoid having the mechanism subject 


temperature control and measurement 


to the varying viscous bath liquid, the sample is 


held on 


he temperatur« 


resistance of the 
' 
i 


a sliding vertical support, which normally holds the sample 


in t bath. To test, this support is raised sharply and, 


printed t t ft t nstruments Vol 6 pp 27 79 





Apparatus Used in Determining Brittleness of Rubber 
and Gutta Percha at Low Temperatures. 


small 
The bath 
(dismounted, to simplify 


ethyl alcohol [he temperature is adjusted by means of a 
heating coil (not shown) and by additions of liquid air. 
is stirred mechanically by 


the photograph}. 


a glass stirrer 

lo measure the temperature a copper-constantan thermo-couple is 
employed. the e.m.f. generated due to the temperature difference be- 
To avoid the in- 
convenience of having this e.m.f. change in sign when measuring 
temperatures above and below 32°F. (0°C.), the fixed junction is 
\ll temperatures to 


the e.m.f. 


tween its junctions being read on a potntiometer 


held in the steam over a bath of boiling water. 
be measured being well below 212°F. (100°C.), developed 
is always of the same sign. 

The sample in the form of a strip approximately 0.050 inch 
(1.3 mm) and 0.3 inch (7.6 mm) beneath the 
clamp C in such a way as to project beyond the end of the support 
{ far enough to be struck by the toe of the hammer when the 
The support is then lowered into the bath and 
held there for about 2 minutes to allow the sample to reach the 
bath temperature. The support 


wide is inserted 


latter is tripped. 


A is then sharply raised, tripping 





IQS 





change 1s ofte! 


percha samples 


mined with th 


from the tormer, 
brittle temperature 


reproducible as when it is heavy. 


will be deformed 


by the plunger 4, 
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hammer, and the sample examined for signs of fracture. If 
sample breaks the operation is repeated at a higher tempera- 
if it does not break, at a lower; and this is repeated until 
highest temperature at which the sample will fracture has 
located, as can generally be done, within 2°C. The deter- 

ation first made is checked by repeating the procedure, starting 
a temperature slightly higher than the brittle temperature 

nd in the first determination, and changing the temperature in 
opposite direction. 

For purposes of comparison, typical results are given in the 

mpanying table. 

[TEMPERATURES OF RUBBER AND GuTTA PERCHA 


COMPOUNDS 


JRITTLENESS 


Raw rubber: C 
Pale crepe Sshsvieteudeut -58 
TO ere ee —57 

Pure rubber hydrocarbon .... —55 

Pahang gutta percha ......... —28 


Vulcanized rubber ........... 53 


PN aed ADR ol toi o aedearna te 


Precise descriptions of the stocks listed are not included as the 
the table are fairly typical. Compounded materials 


sults given 1 
higher temperatures, and for these the 


ire generally brittle at 
not so sharp as for the materials listed. 


test dimensions are arbitrary, the practical significance 


As the 

the test would be somewhat uncertain if the brittle temperature 

e very sensitive to changes in these dimensions. Fortunately, 

vever, this is not the case. Determinations were made on gutta 
les using the hammer shown, which bends the sample 


hrough an angle of about 45 degrees, and with two other hammers 
which bend the sample through angles of 15 and 
The brittle temperatures deter- 
which 


similar shape 
90 degrees, respectively. 
three hammers were the same within 2°C., 
s about the limit of reproducibility in any case. Tests were made 


both 50 and 70 mils thick, and the 


nearly 


samples of gutta percha 
esults from the latter were from 5° to 10°C. higher than those 
indicating a comparatively slight difference in 
corresponding to the considerable increase in 

involved in bending the thicker sample through the 
\ similar test on samples of a rubber insulating com- 
was the same for sam- 


rain intensity 
ame angle 

wound indicated that its brittle temperature 
les of these two thicknesses (50 and 70 mils). 


High Spring Tension Maintained 


spring tension used is light, the results are not so 


When the 
In the first case a stiff sample 


more slowly than a soft one, and the test does 
ot then afford a good comparison. Accordingly, the spring tension 
s maintained at a high value, so that the resistance of the sample 
small compared with the frictional and inertia resistance of the 

ammer and the spring. The rate of movement of the hammer is 
is very high, and nearly independent of the material tested. Under 

results are obtained. The 


reproducible 
12. pounds when held 


ese conditions highly 
pring actually used is under a tension of 


nd under a tension of 6 pounds when the hammer is 


tne cat¢ 
ting against the sample holder. These approximate figures were 
btained with a spring balance 


| brittle temperature is 


As from these data it 
arly independent of the test dimensions, this temperature may 


follows that the 


safely taken as the minimum temperature for the safe use of 
e material [he deformation applied in the test being so severe, 
is possible that the material might be safely used at this or 


slightly lower temperatures, but the test gives positive evidence 


hat if the temperature of use is above the brittle temperature 
here will be no danger of failure due to brittleness. 
\ modified form of the apparatus, shown in Figure 2, has 


been employed to determine brittle temperatures under high pressure. 


he sample, as a short strip, is held in a horizontal position below 
, and is bent through an angle of about 60 degrees 
which is shown in the released position. This 
pparatus is placed in a high-pressure bomb, in which pressures 


e lower plate, ( 


up to 20,000 pounds per square inch can be generated by screwing 


ywn ona piston. When the bomb has been brought to the required 


temperature and pressure, the hammer plunger is released by the 


tion of a screw acting through the wall of the bomb on the 


smaller plunger, 2, of which the upper part projects above the rest 


the apparatus (Figure 2). This smaller plunger is beveled 
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at its upper bearing, and in being forced down presses a small 
spring hinge to one side; this hinge is forced from a _ horizontal 
groove in the haminer plunger, and thus releases the latter. 

Temperatures may be measured in the refrigerator in which 
the bomb is held for about 12 hours before each test. The slowness 
of the operation, the. difficulties of temperature control, and the 
uncertain effect of the viscous resistance of the compressed cooling 
liquid on the plunger action have made it difficult to obtain precise 
results. It was found, however, that the brittle temperature of 
gutta percha and similar compounds thus determined, even at pres- 
sures up to 18,000 pounds per square inch, showed a difference of 
only 2° to 3° C. from the results obtained in the other apparatus 
at atmospheric pressures. 

It is evident from the sharpness of the brittle temperature, and 
its independence of precise test dimensions, that it represents a 
temperature range in which the physical properties of the material 
change very abruptly. Such an abrupt transition frequently indi- 
cates a change of state quite similar to that of a solid into a liquid 
or of a liquid to a gas. Solids frequently exist in different states, 
changing from one to the other at a definite temperature, the 
physical properties of the two states being quite different. Tin, 
iron, and sulphur are familiar examples of substances which exhibit 
such allotropic transformations. The brittle temperature may pos- 
sibly represent a similar transition for rubber. 


Identifying Bad-Yielding Trees 


ETAILS are now available regarding the reported 
discovery by Herbert Ashplant, research expert of 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, of a 
method by which good and bad yielders among rubber 
trees can be distinguished in a very early stage of their 
growth by means of a measurement of the latex tube bore. 
In his annual report for 1926-7 Mr. Ashplant announced 
that he had come to the conclusion that there was a sig- 
nificant relation between latex tube bore and the yield of 
the trees. Examination of a group of 239 trees chosen 
at random showed that the high yielders possessed latex 
tubes of large average diameter and the poor yielders tubes 
of small average diameter. He has since been occupied in 
perfecting methods of measuring the bore of latex tubes. 
“Notwithstanding the disturbing effect of differences in 
the number of latex rings in the trees examined and their 
dissimilar girth,” reports Mr. Ashplant, “the correlation co- 
efficient of tube diameter with yield works out at the high 
figure of 0.76.” He claims that it is possible satisfactorily 
to classify trees into good and bad yielders on the basis 
of the bore character alone, without reference to the num- 
ber of rings, their girth or any other factor. Trees with 
small average latex tube bore remain low yielders even 
when endowed with more than the average number of rings. 
Mr. Ashplant claims that charactristics of latex bore are 
hereditary. Also, anatomical examinations have shown that 
the character of the bore is constant throughout the growth 
of the tree. At the age of six months characteristic dif- 
ferences in bore are already manifest. It has not been pos- 
sible yet to ascertain whether the distinction can be made 
at a still earlier age. As to the difficulties in the measure- 
ment of the bore, trees of a very high rank and of a very 
low rank can be recognized quickly. 
The Research Institute of the Federated Malay States 
has issued a communique stating that there is nothing new 
in Mr. Ashplant’s discovery, and that the experiment .has 
already been fully worked out by research workers in the 
East Indies. It is also pointed out by the Research Insti- 
tute that results do not support Mr. Ashplant’s claim but 
definitely tend in the opposite direction. In a tapping test 
of buddings now being carried out by the Institute, the 
highest-yielding clone has latex vessels of much smaller 
bore than the lowest-yielding clone, and the Institute con- 
siders that this does not support the Ashplant theory. Clone 
is the term applied to all bud grafts taken from a particular 
parent tree. 
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“ ANTIMONY _ ::: 
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Crimson 
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Produced by 


Antimony Products and Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Beckenham, England 


Manufacturers of 


Special Fine Rubber Colors and Chemicals 


Also 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Furnished According to Specifications 


V. G. THOMAS & COMPANY 


COLOR AND PIGMENT SPECIALISTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SINCE 1897 
Exclusive Agents for the United States and Canada 


99 John Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 0965 Cable Address: “VIRTHOMAS” 
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You Want 
—~When You Want It! 


UALITY work—promises kept—quick service— 
personal attention to large or small orders—special 





Makers tire building machinery built to your order— 
of develop your own ideas—respect your confidences. 

Flynn That’s the type of service you will appreciate 

“C” Shape especially since it is backed by years of experience in 


Tube Molds tire mold and core making. 


Try this service! When you have problems let us 
work them out for you. Qur plant will act as an 
auxiliary to your own. 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO., Akron, Ohio 


East Exchange at Annadale 
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Direct Use of Latex facturing processes. The question of transportation has 


oy ye : been responsible for the establishment of coagulated rubber, 

\. ACH vear brings additional fulfillment of the many ...;.. ae ' . - 

ge mae ion in the direct - shown by the early direct use of latex by natives of 
rophecies concerning a great expansion in the direct .s ; a 2 : 

prophet ; “= °S the original rubber producing countries who fashioned foot- 


wear and other articles by coagulating their rubber in the 


nose 


use of rubber latex. It is only natural that t 

‘rned with the rubber industry should want to elimi-_ ; ; rage : . 
roncerned Te ee form in which it was finally desired. 
ite some of the processes required in turning the rubber Ps 
With the advance in tank car and tank ship transporta- 
tion it has now become wholly feasible to ship liquid latex 
in bulk. In fact, the idea is far from new for liquid latex 


has been coming to the United States in tank steamers for 


latex into a solid sheet only to break it down again after 
it has been transported to the rubber goods factory. Not 
y does the rubber industry look askance at all this added 
st and labor, but the direct use of the material as offered 
nature becomes all the more desirable when it is known ‘S¢vVeral years. On account of the small demand and the con- 
that quality also is lost in the coagulating and breaking S¢quent high cost per gallon, latex has not had a fair chance 
\lown processes. in competition with the standard grades of coagulated rub- 
. ; ; ; ber. Every rubber product that embraces the direct use of 
Che latest product “= wl ich the manutacturer appears — jatex will make for greater and cheaper importations, thus 
) have taken advantage in an important way of the direct constantly expanding the field for the material. 
| ‘use of rubber latex is the latex inner tube recently intro- ; 
| duced by one of the largest American manufacturers. An 
xamination of the product quickly makes one believe that 
its sponsors are right in expecting great things of it. Cer- A Record of the Wrong Sort 
iinly it has apparently valuable qualities not present in . RECENT report of the National Safety Council on 


» &»bes manufactured in the usual way. The announcements the frequency and severity of accidents in important 





oncerning it have been only fragmentary and the details American industries reveals the unpleasant fact that 

| the process have not been made public. At the present the ruvber manufacturing industry has made the poorest 

— |! moment the tube is ready in only two sizes and it is an-_ record in the past year and has stigmatized itself as the 
| ticipated that a full line cannot be generally stocked through- most hazardous of all the industries which furnish data to 

— 1] out the country before the first of November. the Council. This unfavorable showing will come as a sur- 


prise to many people in the rubber industry who have been 
familiar with the genuine efforts being made in so many 
plants to reduce the accident rate. All industries are not 
comparable, of course, in the matter of industrial safety 
since the basic processes of all are not alike in simplicity 
or magnitude. It happens that the fabrication of rubber 
goods, even of the simpler sorts, calls for processes which 
a Ss offer plenty of opportunity for accidents. The safety cam- 
. lhe change trom coagulated rubber to liquid latex would paigns have been in the direction of surrounding dangerous 
a striking one for the crude rubber trade. Instead of j.ochines with adequate safeguards and inspiring workmen 
crepes and ambers and smoked sheets the trade would be in to observe the common sense laws of safety. The fight for 
qualities of latex. Perhaps contracts on the Rubber Ex- safety has been vigorous, but unfortunately has been limited 
change of New York will be in Latex “A,” “B” or “C." to too few factories. In view of the National Safety Coun- 

The fabrication of rubber goods from liquid latex would _ cil report, it certainly behooves every rubber company to 
seem to be a logical step in rubber technology. Certainly it make a greater effort than ever before to protect its work- 


What product will come next in the conversion to the 
lirect use of latex is a matter of conjecture. It is rumored 
that tires themselves, or at least, tire treads, may very soon 
be produced directly from latex. When this stage is 
reached, if the rumor may be given credence, latex will, 
indeed. have reached a stage where the change will be im- 


pressive to everyone. 

















would be a big step in the direction of simplifying manu- men from harm. 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & COQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street New York City 
AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 
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GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


| CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


| 1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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NEWPORT : ‘Rubber Workers 
PRODUCTS 


HEXALIN ACETATE 


The ideal solvent for rubber 
and pyroxylin combinations. 
Samples for test and further 
information sent on request. 


“ COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
Boston, Mass Providence, R. 1 Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIL. 


Greensboro, N. C 
Montreal, Canada Greenville, S. C. 
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SALES GAINS SHOWN 
IN GOODYEAR REPORT 


Increase in First Six Months is More 
Than $7,500,000, Although Decline 
in Crude Rubber Values Cuts Into 


Amount of Net Profit. 


ESPITE lower selling prices net sales 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany for the first half of 1928 amounted 


is against $118,244,231 in the 
1927. Due to the drastic 


$125,777,548 
first six months of 
decline in crude rubber prices, however, the 
net income dropped to $3,893,362 as compared 
with $6,364,005 in the first half of last year. 

“This profit showing,” says P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the company, “is in the 
face of a difficult situation by reason of the 
rubber values from 41 cents 


decline in crude 


in January to 19 cents on June 30. Crude 


rubber inventories were written down to mar- 
] The 


ket as of June 30 content of 
finished products was carried at cost, it being 


rubber 
estimated that finished inventory can all be 


liquidated during July or August without 


| 


oss. 
? 


The net profit during the period was $3,- 
074,200 after prov iding $4,690,966 for depreci- 
ation and after charging to special reserves 
$2,500,000 as cost of crude rubber in excess 
of the market price as of June 30 after taxes, 
premium and discount and after de- 
profits of subsidiary companies ap- 
plicable to held by the company. 
This net profit is equal to 28 cents a share on 
829,611 shares of common stock, after a half 
year’s dividend requirements on 805,123 
shares of no par $7 cumulative first preferred 
stock, and on 6,697 shares of $100 par 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock on which ac- 
rued dividends amount to 25 per cent. 


interest, 
ducting 


stock not 


Current Assets Total $109,817,474 


The balance sheet on June 30 shows cur- 
rent assets of $109,817,474, including $67,458,- 
232 inventories and $9,608,072 call loans and 
cash, and current liabilities of $15,565,082. 
Reserves were $8,843,922 and surplus $25,- 
866,636 

“While our share of the crude rubber re- 
serve supply established by American rubber 
and automobile companies two years ago as 
a stabilization measure had not been deliv- 
ered to us at June 30,” President Litchfield 
further not, therefore, re- 
flected in the current position of that date, 
full provision has nevertheless been made in 
this midyear statement to write down to 
market our entire share as well as all other 
commitments for crude rubber. 

“After applying $2,500,000 to write down 
of crude rubber, the balance of the special 
raw material and contingency reserves set 
up in previous years and not required for 
such purpose was $3,750,000 which the com- 
pany has deemed it advisable to carry for- 


states, “and is 


[ee 


Financial~Business 
Building Operations 
Personals 
New Products 


























GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Consolidated Income Account 
an, Poe Fl $125,777,548 
*Expenses and taxes .......... 120,172,628 

Net operating income ........ $ 5,604,920 
Ce cs kana cates 577,176 
Total eae odes ecm Ge 


Interest and charges ........... 2,288,733 
Total profits 
Subs. divs. and equity 


ek rr rere ee 
*Including $2,500,000 excess cost of rubber 


reserves. 





The current 
June 30 was 


ward for future contingencies. 
position of the company at 
strong, the ratio being 7 to 1, with no cur- 
rent indebtedness to banks.” 

It was also stated that all plants of the 
company, including new England 
and Australia, were required to operate close 
to capacity to supply the demand. 


ones in 


REFINANCING OF KELLY- 
SPRINGFIELD RUMORED 


While officials of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company refuse to discuss the matter, 
persistent rumors continue in financial circles 
to the effect that a consolidation of Kelly- 
Springfield with one of the other large rub- 
Reports are 
contem- 


ber companies is being planned. 
also current that the management 
plates a new refinancing plan to reorganize 
structure of the company and 
payment of arrears on the 


the capital 
allow for the 
preferred stocks. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Company has 
resumed operations following a suspension 
of about six weeks. The company’s plant 
at Kent, O., is now employing 150 men and 
will continue on the present production 
schedule until November 1. P. W. Ejigner, 
president of the Kent National Bank, has 

¢ 


been receiver for the company since June 26. 





The Goodyear Rubber Company, Middle- 
town, Conn., is reported to be entirely dis- 
mantling their plant and selling the equip- 
ment. Operations at the factory and at the 
Lambertville, N. J. plant of the same con- 
cern, ceased several weeks ago. 


CENSUS OF MALAYAN 
RUBBER STOCKS TAKEN 


Government Acts on Rubber Growers’ 
Association's Suggestion for Careful 
Census of Present Stocks—Total 
Tonnage Reaches 58,327. 


Association sug- 


HE Rubber Growers’ 
gested to the Malayan Government 


that at the end of June and of each 


subsequent month a census should be taken 


and published of prepared rubber on estates 


over 100 acres, and in the hands of dealers 


in the restriction area, rubber in course of 


manufacture not to be included. 
A cablegram has been 


\ssociation’s local secretary, Kuala Lumpur, 


received from the 


stating that the following are the stocks 
in the restriction area as of June 30: 
On Estates Over 100 Acres 
AI EE ea 90 
Straits Settlements 4,995 
J ho & SR 
Kedah S49 
Kelantan sanneneiee 9 
Trengganu (figures not available) 
$4,791 
Dealer Stocks 
I M. S , = 10,371 
Straits Settlements .... : 1,958 
Tohore suctienantiehaph aaa puanesareune 945 
III. .<cinssssitsc dias sdpicinaatilidasimahiancesedianbion 140 
Kelantan .... winnepuiaiiivets 122 
13.536 
CRORES. QHD cccciesieniniswnsiattonceniens ‘ , 8,327 
It is important to note that these figures 


stocks of deal 
estimated to 


include the normal working 
ers and on estates which are 
amount to about 25,000 tons. 

The Malayan Government have been asked 


that the monthly census of such stocks 
should be taken until at least June, 1929, 
particularly in view of the circular issued 


by the Association recommending companies 
to spread over a period of six months, ship- 
hand at 


¢ 


ments of “unexportable” stocks on 
October 31, 1928. 

As regards Ceylon, action is being taken 
through the Ceylon Association in London, 
with a view to a similar census being taken. 


Miller Reports Loss 


Milicr Rubber Company has an- 
a net loss of $3,121 860 for the first 
The actual 


7 


“499 
$127 27 


The 
nounced 
six months of the current vear. 
was 


loss, however, only 


operating 
was set at 
depreciation 


but the shrinkage in inventory 
$2,388,399 and prevision for 
totaled $532,234. 

The current assets of the company stand 
at $2.22 for every dollar in current liabili- 
ties. 

The report to the directors indicated that 
the company was meeting with considerable 
success in sales. A new type of snug- 
fitting rubber shoe and a new bal- 
loon tire have been developed by the com 


type of 


pany and added to their line. 








Los Angeles Plant 























Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., and His Sons Turning on the Power for the New Fire- 


stone Los Angeles Plant 


“Hi pening f the new Los Angeles 
plant of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 


rendered all 


tl more dramatic by the presence of Mr 
Harvey S. Firestone, St nd his three sot 
Harvey Ri ell ind Le ird 

\fter 1 record breaking peri “l t cor 
truction, t plant was ready for operation 
in Ie tha 1 year after the first ground 
was broker 

I he ceremonies which were attended by 
the leading business met f Los Angeles, 
headed by the mayor ind representatives 
ot the Chamber t _ommerce, included the 
fabricati f the first tire in the plant 
by Mr. Firestone personally, assisted by his 
ws 

Mr. Firestone touched a button, there was 
a hum of giant motor ind the new Fire 
stone Pacifx oast plant was ready to build 
its first tire In fact it was history re 
peating itself, for almost exactly 26 years 


first 


over machine shop 


Firestone had hired his 


a tiny made 


before Mr 
co-worker in 


in Akron, and Harvey, Jr.’s baby fingers 
had reached up and pulled the lever of a 
little boiler which was to comprise the first 


FRIENDLY SUIT ASKS 
RECEIVER FOR CONVERSE 


\ bill of complaint was recently filed in the 
federal equity court of Boston asking for 
the appointment of a receiver for the Con 
verse Rubber Shoe Company, of Malden, 
Mass. The action was brought on behalf of 
Turner, Halsey Company, New York City, 
and merely asks for an accounting and an 
order restraining stockholders or creditors 


from maintaining suits in the interim. 
Assets of the company are reported to be 


around $2,225,000 with liabilities at approxi- 


mately the same figure The respondent 


company answered the bill of complaint and 
willingness to have a receiver 
good 
the present presi- 


signified its 


appointed. In view of the reported 
condition of the company, 


dent, Morton | 


ceiver and the 


named re- 
allowed to 
along the lines of its present oper- 


Paterson, was 


company will be 
continue 
ations. Mr 


Paterson's bond was set at $50,- 


Architectural Drawing of the New Factory 


plant.” 

house, Mr. Firestone 
und his sons went directly to the mill room 
where they milled the first batch of rubber 
Firestone then 
calendering 


Firestone “power 


Leaving the power 


ready for the calenders. Mr. 
and took 


operation with the expertness which demon- 


directed part in the 


strated how closely he keeps in touch with 
factory affairs. Then he worked with his 
sons at the next operation, ply cutting, and 


“booking.” 


After that, came the actual building of 
the first tire. The casing was then ready 
for the heaters and Mr. Firestone placed 
the tire in the mold ready for curing. 


The following day, at the Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon, the tire was inspected 
by Mr 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Pacific plant, built at a 
of nearly $7,000,000, is one of the most mod- 


George L. Eastman, president of the 


cost 


coast 


ern and efficient tire factories in the world. 
Under the straight line system of produc- 


tion a tube can be made and boxed in 35 
minutes. A few years ago, the job took 
three days. The plant has a capacity of 


5,000 tires and 6,500 tubes daily 


000. The court action, it is to be noted, was 
in the federal equity court and was in no 
sense a bankruptcy proceeding. It was in 
the nature of a friendly action to speed up 
the reorganization and insure uninterrupted 
operation of the plant. At the present time 
the company is operating at fair capacity and 
is behind on its orders about three months. 

The difficulties into which the 
company got itself have apparently been the 
result of an attempt to invade the tire field 
with a line of automobile casings and tubes 


Converse 


through subsidiary companies which could 
not be operated at a profit. This failure 
to make a success of the tire business led 


the company, some months ago, to cease the 
manufacture of tires and return to the manu- 
facture of ruuber footwear exclusively. 





The United States Rubber Company re- 
duced prices on rubber-soled tennis shoes by 


about 10 per cent, effective August 1. It is 
expected that other manufacturers of this 
line of rubber footwear will follow. 
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Aetna Expansion Progressing 
The new additions to Aetna Rubber Com 
plant at 
reaching completion. 


Ashtabula, O., are 
The three 
ings when completed will re 
vestment of 
f the buildings 
chine shop while the other two 


pany rapidly 


new build 

present an in 
approximately $250,000. Om 
( will be equipped as a ma 
will be de 


\etn 


flooring and carpeting, a new 


SS 


voted to the manufacture of the 
marbleized 
product for which the company has acquire 
patent and 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 


manufacturing rights from the 


Goodyear Holds Big Picnic 


The annual picnic of the Goodyear 1 


& Rubber Company, held at Meyers Lake 
Canton, O., on July 21, was the largest 


aftair of its kind ever organized by the com 
pany. Over 40,000 employees and_ th 
families and friends attended the outing 


\ parade of over 8,000 automobiles carrying 
the party and headed by the 


;oodyear blimp 


the “Pilgrim,” left Akron early in the day 
for the picnic grounds he entertainment 
program included band concerts, athletic 


1 


events and a fireworks display in the evening 





William E. Kottke 

William E. Kottke, one of the compound- 
ing chemists of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
at Akron, for the last 20 years, died at the 
Akron on August 
3. He leaves a widow and seven children. 
Mr. Kottke came to the United States from 
Germany and previous to his 


age of 61, at his home in 


20 years’ resi- 
dence in Akron, was for several years em- 
ployed in Cuyahoga Falls, O 


Miss Hitpanw M. Hatz 
ed the new 
the Goodyear 





s been appoint 
activities at 
Rubber Company, 


director of girls’ 
Tire & 


Akron, to succeed Miss Ciara BINGHAM, 
who will take over a new position in the 
Goodyear library. Miss Hall will have 


about 1,800 factory girls and 600 office girls 
to plan diversions for in 
activities of Goodyear Hall 


directing the 


R. P. Dinsmore’s five year old daughter, 
who has been recovering from a serious op- 
eration, was recently struck by an automo- 
bile but fortunately 
jured. 


was not seriously in- 


Paut ALTMAN, formerly of the Republic 
Rubber Company but more recently chief 
chemist at the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, has joined the Firestone forces. He 
is in the compounding department. 





THe Ruspper AcE 


Has a New Telephone 
Number— 


COLUMBUS 292: 


Please Change Your Records 
Accordingly 











Age 


QAR 


La 
=] 
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RUBBER INSTITUTE IS 
SHAPING UP POLICIES 


tire Group Meeting Held in Akron 
With All Members Represented— 


General Andrews Presides at All- 
Day Session—Progress Reported. 


MEETING of the tire group of the 
A Rubber Institute was held at the Port- 
age Country Club, Akron, on July 

it which practically every member 
meeting was an 
successful in its re- 
Andrews, direc- 


was 
presented The all-day 
l very 
to General 
Institute. 
While the activities of the Institute are 
to a point where any 


generai OI tne 


uncement can be made, it is 


lerstood that General Andrews is con- 
g his conferences in Washington with 
Federal Trade Commission and officials 

the Department of Justice and that each 

the Institute’s proposals so far submit- 
as had favorable recognition. 

The meeting of the tire group was called 

J. D. Tew, president of the B. F. Good- 
Company and head of the group. This 


up is the largest of the six divisions into 
hich the members of the Institute have 
n classified. Of the forty-five manufac- 


iring members, thirty-three fall into the 
i estimated that this 
cent of the tire 


tire class and it is 
up represents 95 per 


lume in the industry. 


General Andrews’ Statement 


In a short statement at the close of the 
said: 
Rubber Institute 


distribution to as 


meeting, General Andrews 
“It is the hope of the 
factor of 
as manufacturing has attained. 


to bring the 


fine a basis 


That is to say, it is our hope that dis- 

ibution may become similar to the prac- 
tices in manufacturing, raw material com- 
ing in one door and the finished product go- 
ing out the other, the intermediate processes 


being all in as straight a line as possible. 
This system, of course, is the most economi- 
cal system possible. 

“The Institute will never be interested in 
prices, allocations of territories or other 
practices which are fundamentally the prob- 
lem of each manufacturer. We do hope, 
however, to establish trade practices which 
whole, and 


as soon as they 


will benefit the industry as a 
which will be announced 
take complete form. 

“Since the inception of the Institute in 
June, I have heard the word ‘if’ used con- 
siderably by those interested in our work. 
The general talk has been: ‘if the rubber 
manufacturers will agree,’ ‘if this can be 
done,” or ‘if that can be done,’ ‘the Institute 
will be a success.’ Personally, I have never 
considered the Institute in this light, and 
each succeeding meeting that I attend brings 
out the surprising fact that there are no 
‘ifs.’ On the contrary, the members of the 
organization are the most sincere and frank 
group that I have ever known, and I can 
see real results coming into shape almost 
every day.” 

A short meeting was also held of origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers, nine of the 
ten companies having representatives in at- 
tendance. 


FISK ERECTS PACIFIC 
COAST HEADQUARTERS 


The Fisk Rubber Company is erecting a 
three-story building having 75,000 square 
feet of space in Los Angeles to serve as the 
southern Pacific coast headquarters for the 
company. 

The building will have a storage capacity 
of 60,000 tires and will be used both as a 
center and general office head- 
quarters for the organization in that ter- 
ritory. The company has similar distri- 
buting units in San Francisco and Portland, 


distributing 


Ore. 


Equipment Firms Combine 


Manning, Maxwell & 
announced the purchase of the entire manu- 


Moore, Inc., has 
facturing and selling business of the Ameri- 
can Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation, in- 
cluding good-will, trade names, trade marks, 
patents, etc. 

Under the new combination, the Ameri 
can Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation 
business will be conducted by the Consoli- 
dated Ashcroft Hancock Company, Inc., an 
company owned exclusively by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., which 
has handled the manufacture and sales of 
its steam specialties business for many years. 


operating 


wn 
—) 
on 


AKRON UNIVERSITY TO 
HAVE RUBBER LABORATORY 


Akron University will have the most com- 
plete rubber research laboratory in the world 
submitted by Dr. H. E. 
chem- 


if the plans as 
Simmons, head of the department of 
istry, are finally approved. 

The policy to be adopted by the Univer- 
sity in connection with the labo- 
ratory will be primarily one of service to 
the industry around Akron and will be 
maintained in cooperation with the 
industries in the city. Its facilities 
made available to smaller rubber companies 
for the use of their own chemists in 
ducting tests and experiments and at least 
five fellowships in rubber research will be 
for intensive work by graduate 
Two such fellowships are already 
Tire & 
Tire 


research 


close 
will be 


con- 


established 
chemists. 
established through the 
Rubber Company and the 
& Rubber Company. 

It is estimated that the building and equip- 
ment of the new rubber research labora- 
tory when completed will represent an in- 
$300,000. 
further 


Goodyear 
Firestone 


vestment of 

It has been suggested that a 
rubber symposium, perhaps called “The 
Akron University Rubber Institute,’ be 
held annually at which the leading rubber 
authorities of America and Europe will dis 
cuss specific problems of the industry and 
to which rubber men will be invited. 


Goodrich Buys Plane for Interplant Travel 





"=. BF 
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ITH the recent purchase by the B. F. 

Goodrich Company of a new Fairchild 

airplane for the use of busy executives 
of the company, a new chapter in speedy 
interplant transportation has been begun. 
The plane is a four: passenger cabin-cruiser 
type and carries a 225 horsepower Wright 
Whirlwind motor. This motor is a dupli- 
cate of the one used by Colonel Lindbergh 
on his trans-Atlantic flight. 

The plane is intended for use by Goodrich 
officials in transacting urgent business be- 
tween the various branches and the home 
office at Akron. Closer contact between the 
Akron plant and the Goodrich factory at 
Kitchener, Ontario, is also assured. 

The plane has been used extensively since 
its acquisition. C. B. Tomkinson, Goodrich 
comptroller, flew to Toronto, Canada, for 
an advertising conference and then to the 








Kitchener plant for a production meeting. 
Immediately upon his return to Akron, the 
plane, carrying Henry Wacker, manager of 
the aeronautical sales division for Goodrich, 
left for Fargo, North Dakota, to meet the 
returning National Air Tour and escort the 
group of planes back to Detroit. 

C. S. Caldwell, an aviator of international 
reputation who gained additional fame in 
his tireless search for Nungesser and Coli, 
has been piloting the plane since its pur- 
chase by the Goodrich Company. 

The accompanying picture of the plane 
was taken immediately after landing at the 
Akron Airport at the end of the first offi- 
cial flight. In the inset are J. D. Tew, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
T. A. Aspell, assistant manager of manu- 
facturers sales and Henry Wacker, manager 
of the aeronautical sales division. 
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UNITED AMERICAN Hetown, Conn. Mr. Milberg has been serv- AUTO PARTS BUSINESS 


' nerds ee ee HAS RECORD HALF YEAR 
4 ‘ 4 Versi I Wi ( < eguara Lite 
rests of the rom suit that 
New Concern Incorporated to Acquire 1s threatened 1 former agent of th Having reached record breaking height 
Plantations in Middle East—Headed mpal! Mr. Crowley was sup rintendent in March, and cor t Q t virt ally tl 


By Edgar B. Davis—No Details Yet cel \pril hein ve a et ae 
Made Public—D. M. Figart a Director. gi the factory tor mat years At 1S NOW ever pri and ' MANU ISLCUSeSS n 


fun ed that Philadelnhia rubber manufac- automobile parts ind accessories telt o1 
, : ; | aes nmmanticn tm Cian Wcities 
NO . . : 88 Se tier. contemplate ta x over the Lambert- a mild seasonal ec ( In 1 
A tee er eae while their volume for the first six mont} 
A : : of the year was the greatest in their his 
tory, according to the Motor and Accessor 
, , ? { 


German Detrition Tester Manufacturers’ Associati mposed 





- : . P several hundred repri t automot 
A : manufacturers 
( ) nt f ‘ I or wearing capacity of rubber is Den , : 
, , , . \geregate | une uSsine large ¢ 
1 ro] R ; nl f offered 1} Lours S yyper. of Leinzi - 
I ? : h- oo of reportine members was 190 per cent 
' Germany, through H. Z. Schniewind, 72 7 1095 the 1 a a 
. , , anuary, 1925, the bas ( tse wr 
poses the Duane street, New York City, exclusive 7°@U#!’. 
. - , \ssociation, as compat th 201 per « 
tain ex gents tor the oschopper line of testing m< - , , oy 
aa TT 1 , : , n May, 195 per cent \] nd 16, pel 
{ t < ( vi < ninery m ti { nited States and Canada 
: cent in June a vear 
; | ? 1 i if) < | ] 2 1 1 1 
, “eas a Sales volume is lh ng up well 
i ‘ llustrati ¥- mple construc , K at “ae eae s 
the summer months and Ss every 
dication that a high leve ictivity wi 
orgali if r lar ¢ iv . 
ae — - —— be maintained by the industt for the 1 
mainder of the year 
{) eT VJ ) the 
vel e are VW Vi » director - 
the G er Compa Rubber in Bond to Akron 
, , ' : Since the creation of Akt is a cus 
ind Da M. | tatis ‘ a ‘ 1027 stheee 1 
ms port of ent! eal 1 LYL4 ere Nas 
t a ' ' , me ‘ een a noticeable i east ( mount < 
oft 7 ‘ , thy lenart - « . 
Depa crude rubber shipped direct to Ohio in bon 
n Con 1 worl the Department of Commer has pointed 
t ’ } 7 a d , 
1924 out \ total of 2,017 tons arrived in Akror 
le ) comp , . ° pay rere 
a oe in this way during 1927 he rubber is 
—_” \ \ : ‘ the = 4 . 3 ' 
: usually imported direct t manufacturer 
Far East. Mr. | rt Europe TI | bt 
: : : = 1 : The advantage ot entering the rupber 
screwed ft the testing teaodlk tnere is a It P , 
Mr. D ! ) ited wit er , , J , ee a through customs at Akron is the saving « 
‘ ‘ g ol ( V-shaped groove , nu which th : , ; - ' 
er Iter I ire ) ri : ‘ 2 , , time involved in the a Ins t the sea 
' EE ubber ball of about 35 millimet jiametet : 
lavir t States Rubber Com . ” board and transhipment | rail Rubber 


; . or moves more rapidly when entered in bond 
ich rests directly on the ball and w ( ’ 








known t ur e vit f Harvey S : ; ct for some inland point as the shipping com 
| 7 is placed in rotation by means ot a cord : » one ‘ 
irestone a t America shouk , panies are able to issue bills of lading im 
, ' : rT from a small motor, runs around a sta , : 
caeve | eT VI ree rude rubber ; . I, ne ; pte mediately. 
’ ner \ eT ica Lar | da 
‘ umm ri oration mt. p tia “= hall take pl 1, 
t if q’ ‘ { di KN 5 : ‘ ’ - > 
+ ¢} ’ re ) , . i ad i ) 
\ it RRR ee aie tet ihe BD on ol Northern Reports Profits 
‘ a. +1 e placing t th d weig % 
paper We're LJAVIS and Ms ae P f : hy , ' 
lanl? Maes in Hattie . sine Chained pull S, up to a total of 100 kilos Ch [The Northern Rubber Compa Akron, 
; - : : senndl +}, ] oe hy orn } ; : 
. . | noe | ad ’ the CTOOVE IX 5 + the cent 1 Petting ‘ +h, ho “ld of 
Rurbhe 2 ( . ‘ for the pur i , I - ©., at the recent n Q ~ ard 
sl constantly rotated and under this strain directors reported a substantial profit for 
. ‘ ‘ rh ! ecth« with ‘ 1 1 P 
-' ’ becomes brittle, the brittleness usuall the first half of the current year in spit 
tive ri meer | t eT stow that - ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ‘ 
: starting from the inside toward the outside of losses occasioned by the lrop in crude 
t W np ‘ Alii cern to 19 ' betes | a . , 
| In addition to this brittleness, the ‘1 1S rubber prices and reductions in prices « 
ry ¢ re Ta " ibot york tor . , P _ . , 
| i subjected on the surface t 1 greater tires The directors inticipate that th 
the operat compat in P 
} } ‘ | — . - - ’ - 
a or lesser wear. This wear can be express¢ earnings for the entire vear will be fron 
nit watior yt hot comp 1e< S f i ' 2 . ‘ 
Capital npanie wa per cent by weighing the ball betore anc two to three times as great as the preferred 
stated ! the nominal sum of $20.000 ; ae ee ae . ; 
ited to be minal sum 9<U,0Ul after the test [he apparatus is provided dividend requirements Sales during the 
CACh, ANG CHIT BOSC AN nres with a counter, from which the rotations first half of the present vear were doubl 
1; one ¥ . . = . : un 
LIFE’ . t the pu lev S can be read By means ot! those ot thy corresponding ]{ riod in 192; 
e lever / +} counter cal bh set at if a 
2 wit the ew nrio}r ot the d oits wl icl al rere 
= . . . : ’ 1 ctat . . ores . « oe 
Receivers for Lambertville aoe deen ae elie ¢ Che state of New J iwarded 
\ 1 the Murray Rubber Compa [renton, N 
‘ { ‘ +4 rtis , +1 ‘ sre , | 
. ee . J.. the contract for furnishin: eumati 
' leaning N ne _ | ] vs - 
cha % 2 is appointed W Hose Specifications Adopted tires for the fleet of state-owned cars for 
liam EF. Crowle t Lambertvi'le,. and Sam ee , the current fiscal | . 
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) sofa . } } | } ’ A portrait of the late Joseph Stokes 
1 supstantial vote the propose S] cin . pat i. 5 
' prominent Trenton, N. J., rubber manufac- 
> cations for cotton rubber-lined fire nose a ' 
: - , . ; turer, has been presented t the new Ma 
| . tep pra tical mpletes the work ot TT mr 
sonic Temple at Trenton b is two sons, 


tions are now before the sponsors for ap Stokes Memorial Library in the Masonic 


} oroval Temple, where the picture will hang. 
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the sectional committes whi was organize d William td R. Stoke s. of the | hermoid 

’ Ne emper, 19? . 1 sp sore d by the Rubber ( ompany, al d ( harle } Stokes. of 
American Engineering Standards Commit- lil OF ry 

lerice ngineering Standards Comm the Home Rubber Company The two sons 

o tees hire protectio! group Che specinca recently contributed S24 000 for the Joseph 
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ORMSBY-GORE PRAISES 
DUTCH INDIA METHODS 


lecture before the Royal Colonial 
shortly after his 


In a 


Institute, London, made 


recent return from the Middle East, Mr 
{ Irmsby Lore, British Ce lonial Unde r->ec- 
retary, stated that before his tour not a 


single person in the Colomal Office 
ever seen Malaya, and he was satished trom 
is experience that it was impossible tor the 


Colonial Office to do its part in the effective 


vork for the progress of the Empire by 
S ing and doing the j in Lond 
Speak native plantation practices 
the Dut East Indies, Mr Ormsby-Gi re 
ted “The pressure of population o1 
l jay accounts tor a ¢¢ in differ 
ence il itlook and is one of the main rea- 
s why the application of modern scien 
tific disco s to the problems of tropical 
iwriculture have been pushed farther in Java 
in in the neighboring countries. British 
Malaya is a very new country and such de 
el pments a have take place are largely 
e result of the efforts of the last 30 years. 
‘It is in bringing the new knowledge 
not merely to the plantations, but to the 
villages and the ordinary peasant, that the 
uccess of the Dutch is so outstanding 
Nothing appealed to me more than the high 
tality of the peasant cultivation, not merely 


the irrigated areas, but even up the 
ordinary village 
ng practiced the us¢ 


green manures, the rotation of crops and 


all the latest devices for preventing soil 
deterioration and soil erosion 

[he success of the rubber industry in 
Malava is due not so much to any efforts 
in the direction of scientific agriculture, but 


1c fact that rubber has been 
virgin soil 
climatic conditions ideally 
cultivation of the 


rubber 





freshly cut out 


successful 
future of plantation 
depend upon the super 


opinion, 


ior scientific treatment of the crop on the 
plantations The 
h 


lave many charges to 


European es 
bear, and in 
with 


Europeat 
tates | 


the matter of planting selected trees 
their high yielding capacity, Java, Sumatra 


and Cevlon are already ahead of Malaya. 


GENERAL MOTORS PROFITS 
ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 


The net earnings of General Motors Cor- 


poration for the first six months of the 


current year totaled $161,267,974 and set a 
record in the history of the organization 


The increase in sales over the same period 


last year was 26.4 per cent. 


These earnings compare with $129,250,- 


7 reported for the first six months of 


being $32,017,767 or 


20 
last year, the increase 
24.8 per cent. The amount available for 
common stock, after deduction of $4,702,000 
for preferred and debenture stock dividends 
was $156,565,974. This was equal to $9 a 


share on the 17,400,000 shares of common 


stock outstanding at the end of the half- 
year period, comparing with $7.18 a share 
for the first half of 1927, calculated on a 


comparable basis. 


For the six months ended June 30 retail 


507 


Another Ford Ship Leaves for Brazil 














The S.S. Lake Ormoc Starts From Detroit on Her Long Voyage Into the 
Heart of the Amazon Region of Brazil 


The S. S. Lake Ormoc of the Ford Mo 
tor Company’s fleet, Detroit 
to follow the S. S. Lake Farge, now en route 
to Santarem, Brazil, the base for the activi- 

{ 


recently left 


ties of the new Ford plantation project on 
heart of the 
carried an ad- 


machinery and 


the Tapajoz River in the 
region. The ship 
load of supplies, 
equipment for the first operations on the 
plantation development. Both ships will stop 
in New York en route to complete their 
cargoes. The S. S. Lake fitted 
as a hospital ship as well as a supply ship. 
In addition it has a well equipped labora- 
tory and a well stocked library. 


Amazon 
ditional 


Ormoc is 


Mot rs 


1,062,733 cars, com- 


sales by the General Corporation 
dealers to users were 
pared with 840,481 cars in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, an increase of 26.4 per 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of the corporation. “General Motors sales 
to dealers for the first six months totaled 
1,083,316 cars, compared with 883,447 cars 
in the 
crease of 22.6 per cent.” 

Mr. Sloan disclosed that the corporation 
on June 30 had on hand cash, United States 
Government and other marketable securities 
valued at $264,383,668, 


cent,” said 


corresponding period of 1927, an in- 


which constitutes a 


new high record for cash and cash items. 


Rubber Patents Corporation 


The formation of the Rubber Patents 
Corporation, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
recently announced, with R. W. Hook as 
president, David A. Warner, vice-president 
and Heber W. Curtis, secretary and treas- 


urer. The company, which recently pur- 
chased patents and manufacturing rights 
for a line of rubber products including 


surf-balls and other sport specialties in vari- 

with 
Grand 
concern will 


ous sizes, has entered into a contract 
the Corduroy Tire Company, 
which the latter 


also of 
Rapids, by 
manuiacture the line. 

The company is capitalized at $100,000. 
Sales offices have already been opened in 
Tes Angeles and branches will be maintained 
in New York and Chicago. Distribution 
will be through the regular sporting goods 


trade. 


It is reported that progress has already 
been made in the development of the plan 


1 


concession and the nucleus of the 


staff is already on the ground 


tation 
permanen 
Native labor, 
judged the chief handicap in the proposi 
tion, has been flocking into the area, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the telegraph” 
that Mr. Ford's salaries are more attractive 
than the hand-to-mouth compensation which 


which has heretofore been 


“jungle 


they have been receiving. But it is still a 
question whether if Mr. Ford drained all of 
the available rubber gatherers of the region 
he would have sufficient labor for his gigan- 


tic plans. 


Employment at High Level 


A high level in employment in the tire 
and automobile main 
according to the latest report ol the 
Labor. There was an in- 
number of 
amount ot 


industries is being 
tained, 
Department of 
cent in the 
employees and 29 per 


crease of 20 per 
cent ‘tn 
pay roll in automobile factories during June 
over the same month last In the 
tire plants there was a decline of 1 per 
cent in personnel and a half of 1 per cent 
with l 


year. 


in payrolls in comparison June last 
year. 

Of 210 automobile plants 
totai of 407,110 workers were employed in 


Tune as commnared to 407,148 in May. while 


reporting, a 


the payrol! for May was $13,927,595 as 


against $13,205,564 in June. 

reported 58,070 
employed in with pay roll 
of $1,838,672 as against 56,572 and a pay 


roll of $1,747,313 in May. 


Fifty-two tire factories 


workers June 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company is 
understood to have recently purchased a 
building site in Miami, Fla., and is expected 
to build a distributing plant on the property. 

The Meixsell Manufacturing Company of 
480 Hudson street, Jersey City, N. J., has 
been incorporated in New Jersey with 1,000 
shares of no par value stock to manufacture 
and fabrics. Charles W. 
Frank and R. IIpal, all of 


are the incorporastors, 


rubber goods 
Symanski, F. I. 


Jersey City, 
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Timely Financial News 





GOODRICH SHOWS LOSS 
FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Occasioned By Drastic Drop in 
Rubber Prices—Net Sales Are 
Than Same Period Last 

Sales Increase. 


Loss is 
Crude 
(;reater 


Year—t nit Also 


pa \ | , if \ t 

va re] té if ‘ tl 5 oT the 

my il ’ Mur? Im I , 1928 

p , =] } XO | Ss was 

| 

’ tie price 
| ‘ . 

rele i t mainly 

+} ‘ ‘ : , Britis] 

rubber exy f f \ iw material 

I " e 1 y | id under 

mmitment i et t the a 
count it e lower < t < market 


Unit Sales Increase 

Net ale f the ompat for the first 

x months 1928 amount to $70,624,878, 
as compared with $69,274,347 for the same 
period in 1927 [he increase in volume of 
sales was relatively greater than the dollar 
sales would indicate as prices were sub 
stantially lower during the first six months 
‘f 1928 than during the corre ponding per 
iod 1927 The re ve $1 000.000 for 
contingencies set asic lecember 31, 1927, 
remain ta 

V acanci the ex ve committee were 
filled by the appointment of V. I. Monten- 
yohl, treasurer, and T. B. Tomkinson, comp 
troller 

The regular dividend f $1.75 per share 
was declared the preterre l tock payable 
October 1 to stockholder record Sep 
tember 10, 1928 \ dividend of $1.00 per 
share was declared on the common stock 
without par value payable on September 1 
to stockholder or re 1 August 10, 1928 


HENDERSON RUBBER GETS 
NEW REFINANCING PLAN 
h it is hoped will 


Rubber Co., 


pro 


plan whi 
permit the Henderson Tire & 
Columbus, O.. to reoy 


\ refinar ing 


en at capacity 


duction was outlined to the stockholders and 


received their approval at a recent meeting 


of the company \ number of business men 
of Columbus. including 


local 


commerce, 


representatives of 
plants and the 


invited to at- 


most of the industrial 
chamber of 
tend the 


lhe plan provides for the 


me | CATALPO! 


were 
meeting 


issuance of 20, 

















O00 sha f Class A stock of no par Vv ulus 
t $7.50 per share Until $75,000 worth of 
this stock is subscribed, alk moneys received 

m ft Saie ¢ the stock will be held in 
t t by a bank to be designated the 
( missio1 

The refinancing plan, according t m 
pany officials, will permit doubling of pres 
ent ties and reopening some time in 


employment of more than 600 


RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
STEADY IN QUIET MARKET 





There was little of interest in the trad 
in the stock issues of the various rubber 
manutacturing companies during the past 
fortnight on the various exchanges Price 
levels have remained fairly firm and the 
volume of actual transactions have been 


light. 

India Tire & Rubber was the most active 
stock and at one time climbed to 39%. Ru- 
mors still various 
proposed mergers and refinancing plans but 


connect this concern with 
nothing official has come from any of author- 
ized spokesmen for the 

Seiberling and Fisk have 
weakness, the latter going to a new 
10% but has rebounded within the 
last few days. Mohawk has also lost much 
made when it touched 165 and 
has receded to 130 in spite of the fact that 
it was one of the few companies to show 
a substantial net profit for the first six 
the current 
continued to go off but 


company. 
slight 
low of 


shown a 


each 


ot the gain 


months of 
Intercontinental 


year. 


this was expected in view of the present 
unfavorable position of guayule in compari- 
son to crude rubber. 


In general the entire list shows a slight 
off tone probably aggravated by the knowl- 
edge that the majority of the manufacturing 
a loss for the 


first six months’ operation for the year. 


companies are going to show 


Late Stock Prices 


Last Price 1928 
Aug. 4 July 20 High Low 
Ajax 81g 8%, 14% 7% 
Firestone 170 175 232 170 
do. 6% pfd. 109% 110 112 109 
do. 7% pfd. 106 109% 111% 108 
Fisk 11% 11% 17% 10% 
do. 1st pfd. 70 661%, 91144 66% 
General 167 169 190 165 
do, pfd. 96 95 111 98 
Goodrich 77% 77% 99% 681, 
do. pfd. 111 112 115% 109% 
Goodyear Com. 5314 i7% 72% 45% 
do. pr. pfd. 9614 93% 991, 92% 
do. pfd 102 120 100 
Hood 25 26% 43 25 
India 37% 35% 45 16 
Intercontinental 10 10% 21% R14 
Kelly Springfield 19% 19 27% 15 
do. ist pfd 70 80 8 
do. 8% pfd. 68 x4 55% 
nee. 20 19 24% 17% 
Miller 19 19% 27 18% 
do. pfd. 77 81 97% 70 
Mohawk 130 143 165 29%, 
do. pfd. 87 87 55 
Seiberling 421% 41 49, 35 
do. pfd 102% 105 107% 102 
U. S. Rubber 32 3014 63% 27 
do. pfd 62 60% 109% 55 
U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Com 1614 11% 


SHOWS PROFIT DESPITE 
THE “UNEARNED” LOSS 


General Rubber Earnings at 2 Per Cent 
After Absorbing Large Deficit in In- 
ventory Value, Caused By Decline in 
Crude Rubber—twUnit Sales Higher. 

®& Rubber ( 


General Tire & mpany 


announced that in spite of the 
fact that they have written off and 
absorbed a considerable inventory loss, re 


sulting from the collapse of the crude rubber 


market and lower tire prices, sales for the 
first six months of the year were highly 
satisfactory and permitted the company to 
show a profit of 2 per cent 


that the General Company 


wiping out the 


The fact 
showed a profit after entire 
inventory loss in a short six months’ period 
shows the excellent financial position in 
which the company finds itself. The action 
in absorbing the d” loss in the first 
half statement is in line with the 
action of manufacturing com- 
panies, but which in the 
rich and United States Rubber 


‘companies to show deficits. 


“unearne 
year’s 
other large 
instance of Good- 


‘aused these 


No Detailed Statement Published 


No definite figures aside from the above 
general statement wrthcoming as 
yet from the company’s officials. Accord- 


the concern, however, the 


has been f 
ing to officers of 
reported sales for the first six months show 
that General got more than a satisfactory 
business because 
price difference 
bought the Gen- 


share of the country’s tiré 


many people, finding the 
between all tires so slight, 
eral tire at a slightly higher 
The result was that the company made up 
it shared with other 


price range. 
in new business the loss 
companies through the slump in crude rub- 
ber prices. 


MOHAWK RUBBER EARNS 
PROFIT OF 10 PER CENT 


The Mohawk Rubber has re- 
turned a profit for the six months period 
ending June 30 of $300,000, according to an 
announcement recently made by S. S. Miller, 
president of the company. This is equiva- 
lent to a net profit of 10 per cent after 
deducting all charges. 

Net sales for the period amounted to $3,- 
098,447, which represented an increase of 22 
per cent over the same period of 1927. 

“The anticipated earnings for the last half 
of the year are approximately double the 
first half,” President Miller said in his state- 
ment. “This is accounted for by the fact 
that while our rubber cost was low in the 
first half, it will be on a market basis for 
the last half. 

“Considering the general business outlook, 
we anticipate a much better year than 1927, 
when we showed earnings of $23.50 per share 
on our common stock.” 


Company 
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Names in the News 





A. F. Osterton, formerly secretary of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and more 
recently, vice-president and general manager 
of the California division of the company, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, has re- 
signed after twenty-four years of service to 
join Erwin, Wasey & Company, an advertis- 
ing agency in Chicago, which he will serve 
in an executive capacity. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, is 
planning the development of a further addi- 
tion of 800 acres of the Firestone Park Land 
Company’s holdings. The new tract is in 
South Akron overlooking the Tuscarawas 
Valley. The size of the undertaking has 
stirred up considerable interest in the south- 
ern section of Akron and a boom in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 





A. Branp Carper, United States trade 
commissioner at Shanghai, China, visited Ak- 
ron on August 6 and held a series of confer- 
ences with export representatives of various 
of the Akron rubber companies on trade con- 
ditions in China and ways to increase bus- 
iness between Akron and the Far East. 

FRANCIS SEIBERLING is chairman of the 
Akron chamber of commerce industrial com- 
mittee which is promoting a $1,000,000 indus- 
trial foundation to bring new industries to 
the city. 

GeorceE N. WALKER, advertising manager 
of the tire division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York City, sailed for 
Europe recently on the S.S. Adriatic, for a 
combined business and pleasure trip. While 
he will see a number of “U. S.” distributors, 
it is understood that the trip is a part of a 
well earned vacation. 

J. C. Nyporc, president of the Reliable 
Airless Tire Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has announced that the company has 
begun the manufacture of its new line of 
steel inner tubes. The tube is made of a 
special type of steel and is hollow through 
out. It is said that it will cost no more 
than the ordinary rubber tube. Mr. Nyborg 
is also the inventor of the new tube. 

A. Cusxutnc has been appointed a director 
and vice-president of the Alfred Hale Rub- 
ber Company, Atlantic, Mass., manufacturers 
of “Rajah” soles and “Halesoles.” 


R. E. Hutcnrnson of the chemical staff 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has 
been transferred from the Akron plant to 
the new Los Angeles factory. 


E.pen H. Rucnu has been transferred 
from Akron to take charge of the labora- 
tory of the new plant of the India Tyre & 
Rubber Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., at Inchin- 
nan, Scotland. 


C. Epwarp Murray, Jr., recently returned 
from a business trip through the middle west. 
While in Akron, he attended the board of 
directors meeting of The Rubber Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


Witt1Am A. Howe Lt, superintendent of 
the Whitehead Brothers Rubber Company, 
was a member of the citizens’ committee of 
the city of Trenton, N. J., at the celebra- 
tion on the Fourth of July. 

T. B. TomKINSON, comptroller of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, was the first Good- 
rich executive to use the new airplane of the 
company, when on July 19 he took off from 
Stow Field, Akron, for Toronto, Canada. 
After luncheon with J. W. JorpAN, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Canadian Goodrich plant, Mr. Tomkinson 
continued his flight to Kitchener, Ontario, 
returning to Akron the following day. 


G. H. Caen, of the export department 
of the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
sailed from New York July 18 on the S. S. 
Stroala for an extensive business trip to 
Central and South America in the interests 
of his company. His trip is expected to 
cover a period of four to five months. 

Epwarp Barry, resident engineer of the 
new Pacific coast plant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, has returned from a five- 
weeks’ tour through the northwestern part 
of the United States. W. R. Hucks, of the 
Akron plant of the company, has replaced 
ArtHuR KeEtty as chief compounder and 
Mr. Kelly returns to the chemical engi- 
neering department at Akron. 


B. J. Fox, manager of sundries sales of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., is con- 
ducting ‘the tire repair school at the Los 
Angeles plant of the company. 

Pau. E. Weston, a recent graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a 
position with the Roessler & MHasslacher 
Chemical Co. 

W. A. WILLIAMs, works manager of the 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., is visiting 
South Africa on business and for his health. 

C. D. WALLBANK has been appointed man- 
ager of manufacturers’ sales for the Good- 
vear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Great Britain, 
1927), Ltd. 


Sir Georce Sutton, who is chairman of 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Com- 
pany, and Henley’s Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, has just been elected chairman of 
the Royal Society of Arts, of which he has 
been a member for forty years. Sir George 
took his first certificate for commercial 
knowledge under a Royal Society of Arts 
examination over 50 years ago. 


P. W. LitcHFIeELp, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., has recently re- 
turned from an extended business trip to 
Europe and reported that the company’s 
British plant at Wolverhampton was now 
turning out 2,400 tires per day. While 
abroad he also visited the Zeppelin plant at 
triederichshafen, Germany. 

R. Dent McDowe.t, president of the 
India Machine and Rubber Mold Company 
of Akron, is also president of the new Mc- 
Dowell Oil & Gas, Inc., which expects to 
open its first gasoline station in Akron early 
in August. It will be the handsomest sta- 
tion in the Akron district and is modeled 
after the Atlantic Refining Company’s de 
luxe station at Pittsburgh. 

C. H. Ketitow, formerly sales manager 
of the Textile Rubber Company, Akron, has 
been appointed vice-president and general 
manager. E. S. TrEep, former president of 
the company, recently resigned to accept a 
position with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


E. G. Witmer, former president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and recently 
the president of Dodge Brothers, has ten- 
dered his resignation in view of the ac- 
quisition of the Dodge interests by the 
Chrysler Corporation. 

Harry Conroy, one of the chemists of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, O., is driving to Boston for his vaca- 
tion. 


W. O. RuTHERFORD, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company and formerly vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
has sold his large estate in Akron and will 
move with his family to Jeannette, Pa., where 
he will be near his present connection. 


R. R. Orn, of the R. R. Olin Labora- 
tories, Akron, O., delivered an address at 
the recent sales convention of the Imperial 
Color Works, Glen Falls, N. Y., on the 
subject of the “Methods of Rubber Manu- 
facture.” 

HeNRY WACKER, manager of the aeron- 
autical sales division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, recently made a_ ten-day trip 
through the west in the new Goodrich plane. 
“Cy” CALDWELL, who was one of the 
searchers for Nungesser and Coli, was the 
pilot. 

P. S. SuHoarr, formerly chemical engineer 
at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, has been named division superin- 
tendent of the reclaim division. 


D. BaKer, formerly assistant chief chem- 
ist at the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, 
is now with the Rubber Service laborator- 
ies at Akron. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 


ACCUMULATIONS BEGIN | ee sae RUBBER ON EXCHANGE 
ON MALAYAN ESTATES CHENESE IMMIGRATION SHOWS STEADY TONE 
TO MALAYA SETS RECORD 





Factory Interest on the Increase—Dis- 


Stocks on Hand as of June 30 Totaled rh sales ail tans : the Gerais tant Future Positions Still Weak as 
ade Geen On ; : inrhe nigrants t 1€ raits ‘ , . : 
58,327 Tons—Unshipped Stocks as ot Casal C} f 1927 ‘test Result of Uncertainty After Novem- 

. pom ert Tr) te ? or 7) ritirine ‘ To i *( 
November 1 Are Estimated to Total — - liga ae Come ies Una ber 1. 
75,000 Tons. ver 359,262, an increase of 3.06 over the . 
figures for 1926, according to the annual HE crude rubber market, as reflected 
CENS “ ' t rubber eport f the Secretary for Chinese affairs by the price levels prevaliing daily on 
. . 7. . . 1e > » : . nos or *y é 
toc] n British M » taken under of the Straits Settlements This number the Rubber Exchang New York, 
’ ' ar natitete . senord has held firm and practically unchanged 
| ler ‘ ' + ; tr t a ad > « mC ° ° 
_ : — , , ring > Ik ight fading he ee 
leeihit aie has Deriow the wane there were no restric. during the last fortnigl Trading has been 
. , att. mg ; . P a stimulated by an increasing factory demand 
' led the on a apes $ on immigratior Passage rates for : “ 
aie tae Soot a ++] e 4] cid : but actual sales have dropped off at every 
plantat ' n {) te ‘ 44.791 Irst SIX mMontns Of the year were nor a iP a 
m but later ene al : advance. There was a slight recession at 
tos what le anal 0 mal, but later were lower than usual, es , 
re aotiatin { \ : the end of July when spot went to 19.00 
totale ‘ ; that the a, pecially from Amoy. The comparative pros _— 
perit f the rubber and tin industri - but fluctuations between extremes have been 
i ‘ 4 , perity o th 1D and 1 industries of : . ih 
het 1 on et. er ‘he , i confined within the narrow limits of 50 
; i | Malaya, combined with extremely unsettled ; , 
nctletnns btainis throughout 1927 points over the entire two weeks’ period. 
~~ See , Within the last few days there has been 


those Southern Provinces of China from , bl babl 

7 . ’ 7 : , , , considerably more trade interest probably 
Expected to Reach 75,000 Tons which the bulk of the immigrants to Malaya as , : , i : 
} on occasioned by fresh reports from tire manu- 


\nalyzing this with a view « eterminit g ome, was the principal cause of the in : : : 
vhat t exc wn ' Df facturers of an unusually high rate of man- 
. 4 t ‘ » e . 
Jovember 1 en restrict will have bes ufacturing for this season of the year 
rbolishe F. R. H ’ ent of the The fear of heavy accumulations in the 
Rubber Exchange of New York. estimates ber market, calls attention to the fact that Middle East against shipment after Novem- 
that the unshipped stock at that time will rapid strides are being made in Europe in ber 1 was somewhat allayed by the report 
be approximate 75.000 tor This, of the manufacture of automobiles and that Of the official census Pa stocks in British 
mere e - y » 2907 ons S 7 > 
course. is making allowanc © the usual further increases will have a permanent Malaya as totaling 58,327 tons as of June 
quantity of rubber on the plantations which effect on the rubber market. “We think,” 30. Analyzing this figure with a view of 
ie Sy . , ’ ’ . AIS ahs . . ie. : ’ , . . ’ es . 
is in the course of preparatiot r shipment said Mr. Hammesfahr, “that this particular determining what the excess accumulation 
and also the normal stock carried by the new development in the situation is an item will be on November 1, one of the leading 
dealers for similar reasot he ficure is which crude rubber consumers and traders rubber trading houses estimates the un- 
hased tandar producti und, if any- in the United States will have to give much shipped stocks on that date at 79,000 tons. 
tine ie sliahtiv an the his Me Sion more attention to than heretofore.” While the effect of that amount of rubber 
Keone fool on the market is not minimized by the trade, 


the present statistical position of the com- 


‘PP wee vas be a ee COOK TO CONTINUE modity is strengthening up to the point where 
heat oe aye tI : is ce ae i aa PHILIPPINE RESEARCH volume of visible stocks is so much reduced 


that there is reason to believe that the dump- 


{ the statistical px t t lor this ° ; , 
wy a s . ing of this rubber may be more easily ab- 
year The Department of Agriculture is expected “he , 
ry ' Mr. Hen P end O. F. Cook, an expert of the sorbed than was at first imagined. 
Toa 1 rh oat ivil 1 Vit eT o send ¢ OOK, < ¢ eT oO “ . 
; o - ‘ = vt On the other hand the market is still ner- 
dersos that su amount of rubber is Bureau of Plant Industry, to the Philip- : 
; ; vous as to the future as reflected by the quo- 
having an effect on the forvw 1 positions, pines within the next month to continue the ° ° , 
' . ' 7” ; tations of the distant future positions and 
und there i ncreasing tendency to buy research which has been conducted for sev . ' : 
Toagh <> “ : . there is an increasing tendency to buy this 
this vear eliveri« ell next year’s eral vears in the experimental cultivation of ; os 5 “ae 
: ; , ' a year’s deliveries and sell next year’s against 
igainst it. This accounts for discounts prev rubber in the Islands These experiments, 7, é, 
. : them. This accounts for the discounts pre- 
alent on the 1929 sak Indications still coupled with an educational campaign di . on . 
: = vailing on the 1929 positions 
point to an increase nu nsumption during rected to the Filipino planter, are gradually T . 
. The table below indicates the daily fluc- 
luly and n compat continues to favor bearing fruit in the form of the development Ria . a. | “a 
¥ “a- ae haret tuations in prices on the Exchange and the 
accumulation for deliver the balance of of several scattered rubber holdings. . yee 
“ : a daily volume of sales. 
this ve il C_oneress appropriated a total ot $105,000 
W. S. Hammestaht Cx H. McFad at the last session, for research purposes in Fi F li ° Lil . 
den & Brother, in commenting upon the rub the Philippines and other tropical areas. irst Fatality in Liberia 


News of the first fatalit among the 
American staff of the Firestone Plantations 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. Company in Liberia was recently received 


























FROM JULY 21 TO AUGUST 4. 1928 by radio at Akron, reporting the death of 
-— —- —_——_—- — rant * Oe . } ura : S se - 
Date Spot Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Sales* ank K ethe who was killed 1 an auto- 
luly 1 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.80 19.80 19.80 19.80 19.30 19.30 79 mobile accident. No details of the accident 
3 19.40 19.30 19.4 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.20 19.20 19.30 19.20 19.20 19.20 5 79 were given in the message 
4 19.20 20 19.2 10 20 19.20 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 377 
19.30 19.30 19.20 ) 1 19.30 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 130 
26 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 70 
19.00 19.00 19.10 1k 4 19.00 19.00 18.20 12.20 18.90 18.80 18.80 18.80 502 
4. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.90 18.70 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 50 
10) 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18 80 18.90 ~ 18.80 18.90 18.80 “18.90 ~ 460 
$1 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.10 18 90 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.90 18.90 188 
Aug l 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 1910 19.00 19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 142 
9 19.30 19.30 19 90 19.30 19.80 19.20 19 °0 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 219 j +4 
8 19.50 19.40 19.40 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.40 19.40 19.50 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 672 
| 19.40 19.40 4 19.40 + 40 19 40 19.20 19.30 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 190 40 103 
*In lots of 2% tons each ; a : 
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Balloons in Floral Designs 


\ series of balloons printed with artis- 
floral designs has been added to the al- 
ly extensive line of the Barr Rubber 

oducts Company, Sandusky, O. The num- 

| 


rs are said to be not only new.to Barr, 


also new to the trade. The design 





<< 














rnaments the entire balloon, each flower 


ng printed in colors to harmonize with 
he respective color of the balloon. The 
lor and workmanship on this series is of 
i very high order. The line is being offered 
several sizes 


Cupples Has New Tube 


The Cupples Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 
has announced through R. B. Tracy, eastern 
sales manager, the launching of a new line 

inner tubes under the trade name of 
They were placed on the mar- 
ket in all sizes on August 1. The company 


is reported to be enjoying a successful year 


Exton tubes. 


vith their special brands. 


New Door Snubber 

\ noiseless door snubber, the chief fea- 
is a rubber plunger, is the 
latest device offered to the trade by the 
Manufacturing Company, 6135 Broad- 
vay, Chicag: [j main 
parts, a cylinder attached to the door frame 
the usual position and a rubber plunger 


ture of which 


Wil 


‘onsists of two 


vhich rides at the top of the door in a cor- 
responding Before the 
loor can slam against the door jam, the 


moving 


pe s1t10ON. 


'y 


’ 





comb-shaped plunger wedges into the cylin- 
der and the force of the door is absorbed 
igainst the cylinder wall and the air com- 
pressed in the cylinder. The plunger is 
made of molded rubber. As wear develops 
patented adjustment screw can be tight- 
ned and the diameter of the plunger in 


‘reased to its original size. 


SEAUNG 
SPACE | 





Rubber Weatherstrip 

An efficient and economical type of 
weatherstrip in the form of rubber tubing 
is being placed on the market by the Lake- 
wood Rubber Products Company, Cleveland, 
O. Ordinary weatherstrip made of leather 
or felt often loses its efficiency under ex- 
posure to the elements. The rubber weather- 
strip is moisture proof and will not quickly 
deteriorate and is not affected by heat or 
cold. It comes in reels containing 100 or 
500 feet for easy handling by the dealer, 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that it 
will keep its springiness and shape for sev- 
eral vears and is cheaper than the usual 


article on the market. 


Leg Cushions for Auto Seats 

A cushion of soft rubber has been devel- 
oped for the legs of seats in automobiles by 
the Marvel Products Company, Cleveland, 
©. The device is of simple construction 
and can be installed in a few seconds by 
simply forcing it into place over the front 
seat legs. 

They are designed to help eliminate road 
shocks and jars, give added height to the 





front seat, prevent noise and vibration and 
to save wear on the floor covering when 
the front seat is thrown back in positon. 
They are made in two shapes for either 
ball-shaped or tapered legs. 


Bathing Beach Ensemble 


The latest thing in the rubber bathing 
goods line is the complete bathing “ensemble” 
which is being featured by the Omo Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, Conn. The 
ensemble rubber jacket 
with pockets, bathing cap, belt, bathing bag 
and a rubber play ball. The beach jacket 
comes in two colored, wide striped rubber, 
just large enough to be comfortable and 
with sleeves and wide collar to prevent ex- 
treme sunburn. Cap, belt and bathing bag 
come in colors to match. 


includes a beach 


Weed Spring-Check 


The American Chain Company, 
port, Conn., has introduced the Weed rubber- 
cushioned spring-check for installation on 
several well-known makes of automobiles. 
It provides smooth riding qualities by 
checking the return action of the springs 


Bridge- 














position 


normal 


them into a 
after the car hits a bump or runs into a 
three parts 


and easing 


hole. The device consists of 
as shown in the illustration; a cushion of 
springy rubber, a malleable iron 
for the cushion and a U-shaped bolt which 
clamps the spring-check against the lower 
end of the leaves of the car spring. 


housing 





Cushion Seats for a Dime 


The Sponge Rubber Company, Derby, 
Conn., have developed a novelty in cushion 
seats which should find a ready market at 
baseball parks, stadiums and the like. The 
article consists of a compact steel box to be 
screwed on the upper side of wooden seat. 
On inserting a dime, a flap flies open and 
reveals a _ Fabricoid-covered cushion of 
sponge rubber equipped with a folding back 
rest. The device is to be sold under the 
name of E-Z-E seat. It is understood that 
the company recently supplied 5,000 of these 
devices to the Polo Grounds, New York 
City. 


Campaign Balloons 


The Oak Rubber Company, Ravenna, O., 
has been quick to grasp the opportunities 
offered by the political campaign by manu- 
facturing a range of balloons with the pic- 
tures of the nominees of the Republican and 
Democratic parties printed on them. The 





Oak Company reports that “the radios had 
hardly cooled off from the convention ora- 
tory when demands for balloons with the 
presidential candidates’ pictures began pour- 
ing into the sales office.” It is understood 
that the balloons will be offered the trade 
in various sizes. 
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DENMARK OFFERS GOOD 
MARKET FOR AUTO TIRES 
Has Larger Percentage of Automobiles 


Per Capita, Outside of U. 8S., Than 
Any Other Nation—Domestic Produc- 





tion of Tires Not Sufficient for Local 
Needs. 

1 ITH 1 rap trick which Det 
mark pite t mparative 
small area n i market 

tor iutomonmiik ‘ T a manutacturing 

I lu “ WwW il w?mrease ] 

production of tires in the next few vears, 
I thie tatement I LUnsted. ‘State Trace 
Commissioner Hart Sorenson, recently re 
turned f " , t Lom M where 
he is repre ed the Department of Com 
merce 1 the eigl vears 

Denmar} ! t ext tion ol! the 
United Stat lea the worl n the num 
ber of automobiles pet ipit is the as 
tounding statemet Mr. Sorensot “Dur 
ing 1927 1 total approxi ime 26,000 pas 
senge i commercial cars were imported 
into Denmark At the ime time the local 
productior f tire only sufficient to fill 
a small proportion of the vearly local cor 
sumption and the market w offer a col 
siderable opportunit t American tire 
manufacturers for some years to come 

Only One Manufacturer of Tires 

Only one tactory of importance 1s mat 
ufacturing tire at the present time, the 
well-known firm of Schonning and Arve, 
at Copenhagen, but their production?is far 
inadequate to meet the demand This firm 
also produces, however, a fair percentage 
oft the mechanical goods af the local fac 
tories 

I the line of otwea principally 
galosh the Codda Company at Kjoge, 
is the leading and practically the only manu 
facturing estabhshment of note a1 fills a 
Tal proport I if 1 requirements, 
ilthouch a nsiderable import trade in toot 
wear 1 till in the hands of other countries.” 

Mr. Sorenson is now on tour in the United 

State und will lecture and hold conferences 
with commercial bodies interested in Danish 
and Norwegian track possibil ties On his 


Washington he will go on a well 


return to 


earned vacatior ind will then be assigned 
to a domestic post in the department for an 
indefinite period 


HENLEYS CONCENTRATES 
ON GIANT PNEUMATICS 


At the annual meeting of \W | Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., which has just 
been held in London, Sir George Sutton, 
the chairman, said that greatly improved 
results had been experienced by the com 
pany’s subsidiary, Henley Tire & Rubber 


Lo The demand for giant pneumatic tires 


buses and motor trucks shows 


every sign of becoming 


lor passenger 


very large in the 








HARRY SORENSON 
U. S. Trade Commissioner at 
Copenhagen 





United Kingdom and the firm is paying great 
this 
Tires are the principal product of the sub- 
sidiary and the tire i 
to its utmost 


attention to branch of the business 


factory is now employed 


capacity 


NEW DUNLOP-MACINTOSH 
SUBSIDIARY IS FORMED 


been formed in 
England under the name of Macinlop,- Ltd., 
with the object of selling the general rubber 
goods produced by the old established firm 
of Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd. <A fusion 
1f the Macintosh interests and those of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., took place in 1926. 
Since that date the j 
the Dunlop Company 


\ Dunlop subsidiary has 


immense resources of 
have been utilized in 


Macintosh 


, 
Saies 


reorganizing and extending the 


factories and investigating the nos- 
sibilities of the various Macintosh products. 
In the rubber goods field the 
name Macintosh is very well known in the 
United Kingdom and it has thougly 
desirable to incorporate the two names. This 
explains the newly coined word “Macinlop.” 
stated by Dunlop that Macinlop goods 
will have behind them the great experience 
f the Macintosh organization and the world- 
wide production and marketing organization 
Dunlop Company. 
Macinlop produces belting, hose, general 
footwear, _ tiling, 
pneumatic up- 


industrial 


been 


It is 


of the 


mechanicals, industrial 
flooring, surgicals, iabrics, 
holstery, and a great variety of rubber goods 
for industrial and other purposes. Its com- 
mercial development department advises cus- 
tomers on the most economical ways of using 
rubber in their and 
problems involving the use of any industrial 
head office of Macin- 


Manches- 


businesses, investigates 
rubber product. The 
lop, Ltd., is at Cambridge Street, 
ter, England 

Practically all of the cars turned out bv 
the “Praga” works, Prague, are equipped 
with American 


casings 


MORE BRITISH RUBBER 
COMPANIES AMALGAMATE 


The latest move toward big amalgamati 
among rubber producing companies in Gri 
proposal tor 


Rubber Estates by the Gi 


Britain is_ the the absorpti 
of the Selaba 
den Hope Rubber Estate. | 
ment the capital of the Golden Hope is to 
increased to £250,000 by 
£150,000 additional shares of £1 each, wh 
will be substituted for the £150,000 in Sela 


existing. 


nder the ager: 


by the creation 


shares now 


Selaba is to go into volu liquidat 


Golden Hope is to 


tary 
and acquire the ent 
undertaking and assets of Selaba as fro 
January 1, 1929. After the amalgamati 
Golden Hope will own 5,335 acres of rubbe 

Harrisons Crosfield been t 
agents of Golden Hope 
they were incorporated in 1905 and 1909 r 


and have 


and Selaba sin 
If the amalgamation is approve 
L. Hamilton will jo 


while H. Er 


spectively. 
E. Macfadyen and E. 
the board of Golden Hope, 


Miller, who is a director of both companies 
will retire. Mr. Macfadyen will succes 
him as chairman of Golden Hope. 


PLANTATION COMPANIES 
SHOW DROP IN PROFITS 
The extent to which will 
its have been affected by th 


er growers’ proj 
e prevailing crud 
rubber prices is indicated by the 


reports ol 
two Malayan companies which have recently 
A meagre profit of $4,030 or 
a capital of $445,000 is reported by th 
Perak Rubber Plantations, Ltd., in 
parison with $84,635 for the previous year 
The net earnings of the Port Dixon-Lukut 
Rubber Estates for the past year shrunk to 
$113,830 against $521,610 for the 

year. 

No dividend is to be 
named company whereas a year 
holders received 17% per 
the year before that 50 per cent was paid 


been issued. 


com 


previous 
paid by the first 
ago sh: re 


cent while for 


The latter company’s annual dividend is 
to be 7% per cent, against 17% per cent 
last vear, while the reserve, which a year 


ago received $50,000, this year gets nothing 
at all. These examples are typical of the 
reports of the majority of companies now 
holding their annual meetings. 

The South African Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., is operated by the 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., 
of Great Britain. The works of the for 
mer company at Howick, Natal, are in pro- 
overhauled. 


now being 


cess of being completely 
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\\ A(DSWORTH CITIZENS to employees of $46,332 in wages, figuring congratulating the sales managers on the 


each day saved at $6.00. As a part of the increase in footwear sales since the first 


i PURCH ASE EXCEL PLANT safety campaign the different divisions of of the year. Fred P. Lundy, assistant man 





the company) are competing in 2 contest. aver of footwear sales, gave a detailed 
a , wT! . . . ‘ 022 9? as 
Wadsworth Merchants’ Association Che division showing the smallest number presentation of the company's 1928-29 line 
Vadsworth, O., has announced the pur of days lost for each 1,000 will be given — - 
of the Excel Rubber Company through the “safety” loving cup. Specifications Proposed 
ry” - - 
TE Medina county ¢ va at a cost of $25, The Federal Specifications Board, Wash 
[It is understood that a committee ot _ ; 
is und at ; t = ’ , , ave c te ie formula 
Netesiiiits will uae ciates of tn Footwear Managers Meet ington, D. C., have completed the 
° ee goa eer bake gn a tion of proposed specifications on rubber 
re t and put it in operation. The new lhe annual convention of over 100 branch packings and gaskets, water and wash deck 
ti Will i launched as a stock « mpany) managers and footwear sales managers ot hose. water suction hose and oil suction 


x is planned to hold a meeting of the United States Rubber Company, repre- and discharge hose. Manufacturers are be- 


“( sworth citizens to endorse the scheme , ar Me '* : ; + 
I vorth ¢ ‘ endorse the scheme senting the distributing agencies in all parts ing asked to examine the specifications and 
} 


] 


uuthorize the flotation of stock. 


























ss of the United States, was convened this suggest any changes which might be of 
view of the presence of F. A. Seiber- .- ot Williamsport, P July 1 benefit. 
ae ; ear a liamsport, Pa., on July 16. enefit. 
president, and William Wolfe, factory ~ | pete =——T gl be 
) ver of the Seiberlinge Rubber Company, [he sessions were opened by T. J. Need- The offices of the Rubber Association o1 
meetings of the Association in con- 9am, general manager of footwear sales, Canada have been moved from the Reford 
n with the transaction, it is rumored Who read a letter from C. B. Seger, presi- Building to the Harbor Administration 
the Seiberling Company may consider dent of the United States Rubber Company, Building, Toronto. 
O1 urchase of the plant from the Ass¢ 
7 after it has been placed in operation 
‘ e Excel plant was last operated by the 
t Rubber Company but was later put in 
inds of receivers. The original cost IT PAYS TO MICRONIZE 
re the plant is said to have been in the 
en rhood of $350,000. 
it 
ies Decreases Accident Rate 
“ In line with the efforts being made by 
r factories to reduce the high acci 
rate now prevailing throughout the 
istry as a whole, the Goodyear Tire & 
S Rubber Company has recently announced 
they have been able to reduce by more 
if than one third the number of injuries during 
de e first six months of the current year as 
of mp2zred with the same period last year 
ly The reduction has resulted in a saving 
O 
he : 
n 
- * 
‘ nder the Varnis 
to 
' . 
| | the rush and scuffle of hurrying feet the 
t ° . 
tender film of varnish is soon destroyed— 
. 
ir often exposing the greyish hue of the under- 
d lying vamp. 
" Not So—however—if to the compound there 
ir ° ‘ 
_ has been imparted the dense, jet, permanent 
i‘ and Mailing List Catalog black beauty of 
N 
Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
g tive customers listed. 
Valuable information is also given as to 
c how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 
- R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World Th Ki f R bb Pi 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics g gments 
= Producers of Direct Mail Advertising i e im Oo u er t 
: 








Full details from 


| 
‘|| CATALPO! Binney « Smith@ | 


— 
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under one roof—no branches. 





We maintain ONE WAREHOUSE ONLY—AII stocks 


AINA HNN 


This lowers our overhead. 


Rubber Machinery Specialists 


Mills Cameron Slitters; Royle Tubers; Whenever you are in need We also Buy and Sell Surplus & Wire, 
Refiners; Calenders; Presses; of good rubber equipment Stocks of fabrics, liners, rub- = Ph 
Tubers Vuleanizers; Mills—60, 54 48, get our list of machinery ber, manufactured rubber prod- = one 
Calenders 42 and 36”, all makes, with or first. —- are sure to — ucts. Let - quote you on = or 
without motor drives. just what you want at the your overstocks. = . 
Washers lowest prices. 3 Write 
Presses =~ = Your 
moe | SURPLUS TRADING CORP: } eeceie 
etc. = Terrace = ments. 
= Phone: 1848 NEWARK, N. J. = 


104-110 PARKHURST ST. 














w-Wile, 
pte ~~ 


Propuct® 

Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & | 
MACHINE Co. | 
“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 











RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
problem of humidity control. The patented 
Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


‘Grrier Fngineering @rporation 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 














& 





SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 





Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Last Songer. 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co... BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions | 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 

of wire is used without soldered, welded or 

brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National 
braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products | 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 

nishes complete confidential reports as to their 

stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 

Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 








National Standard Company | 


Perfect Beads | 


Inc. 1919 





Est. 1900 


THE 
KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 














Niles, Michigan 
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OODYEAR REINSURES ITS 
EMPLOYEES PENSION PLAN 


Through the Investment Cor- 
ration, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
y, of Akron, O., has arranged with the 
tropolitan Life Company to 
insure the pension plan which for a num- 


Goodyear 


Insurance 


of years has been operated for the bene- 
Unique in being 
made in this 
corporation 
reinsurance 
rubber 


Goodyear employees. 
first contract of its sort 
intry between an industrial 
i an insurance company, the 
guarantee of the 
pension commitments. 


provides a 
mpany’s voluntary 
While hundreds of Goodyear employees 

indirectly affected by the new arrange- 
nt, the established 


contractual relations 


exist solely between the insurance company 
and the Goodyear Investment Corporation, 
the latter through the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company dealing directly with the 
employees. 

The arrangement provides the maximum 
of security and soundness for the retirement 
with the minimum of administrative 
and expense. 


plan 
detail 


It is reported that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has shipped to date approximately 250,- 
000 of the new Model A cars and produc- 
tion has been speeded up to slightly over 
3,000 per day. All 36 domestic assembly 
plants of the Ford company are in opera- 
tion. Every effort is being made to set up 
the production by September to 5,000 cars 


per day. 











The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


CEE” 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


AKRON, OHIO 





OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 

















st 
— 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Unmarried man to promote 
the sales of Chemicals to rubber goods man- 
ufacturers in exclusive territory. Strong 
long-established company. Straight salary 
or salary and commission and travelling ex- 


penses. Good knowledge of rubber com- 
pounding required. Box 490, THE RUBBER 


AGE. 


An Eastern Factery desires to obtain 
chemist experienced in laboratory and plant 
operations on Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
State age, previous experience and employ- 
ers, and salary desired. Box 491, THE 
RUBBER AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 5-barrel steam jack- 
eted, double arm tilting, W & P Mixer 
Cost new $3,000. In perfect condition, at 
$600, f.o.b. Chicago. Acme Oil Corp., 189 
N. Clark street, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—One Farrel Rubber Mill or 
Rubber Dust Grinder, complete with reduc- 
tion gear drive. Rolls 13 in. and 17 in. by 
20 in.; ratio 1% to 1. Used only a few 
times. Condition like new. Can be seen in 
operation at any time. Will sacrifice for % 
of what this outfit cost, which was over 
$2,400. Rubber & Celluloid Products Co., 
Newark, N. J. 











Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 


ATALPO! 
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Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 6, 1928 
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-_ 
COTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 
- , oS { ‘ r ‘ +} other ot de ¢ . ’ ‘ 
| ) a HO ng “ sa _ . -_ HE crude rubber market has ma 
] ucks | y . ‘ 1 lac ¢ e . , 
Seine : the or elt the cottor iN ucK Nave gained ve the iast ‘ tained a steadv tone roughout 
' ‘ ex dn ve CK nroug at col nued ema i past fortnight. ] Sit ' \ugus 
; , : Boot seidles , , 
" ‘ CK t ‘ . active marke ‘ . oer AEN cw ata slightly higher figure than two wee 
+, ave 5 reported and apparently a num ago, but for the most part the market 
T 1 bu I T being oO d into h . ; 1 ‘ 
! ‘ » in the mar ' ——- wee cing forced in tne be said to have rested « in even keel 
leg lations market to fill their pressing requirements ing the entire period with spot at arou 
j 1 
‘ hear le e\ In the tace of the impr ved prices 19! cents. Foth bu i and selling oper 
ry l-¢ ‘ not Or . r 9c «6teollows : 1 1 ] 
\ veathe ; eee 5 at were a yin tions have been held check a disp 
‘ market Beltir and Hose Ib 36144 88 gn os ie , . A fair demat 
‘ - Fnameling th 38 @ 40 Ot Caution oO! ot SIGES a dema 
ure t Single filling Ib. .16%@ .18% however, has prevailed wi ictories sh 
Double filling Ib. .1846a 19 ' . 
U) ‘ press : : ing a genuine buying interes ill rece 
p n t g Ta T sions but withdrawing sup] t the his 
‘ ia he ie RECLAIMED RUBBER te 
t \ t b For the first ime since the drastic de = 
Pe ON “es ‘ The revorts of heavy sum ption of cr 
' ' ed bh the ine I crude ruppder several months ag 1 1 | | } 
: ; ; rubber for July and the ent month 
‘ r on ‘ the reclaimers report slowness in dem : , . 
. uilmet 1] ’ ‘ ee , : : ™ — well supported by tne Inqt es 1or b 
nt ‘ | . t the mor nt IS Nas Deen ng anticipated and was con . 
momet . ; . I 7 ; standard and off-grades w continue 
A, ricat ot 1dered is i ogical resuit Of the owe! 
\m in. ¢ ; . abated and is causing considerable activ 
twe n endit luly 31 rude prices, but several months the re- 7 _ —- . 
: ; ; on the part of local dealers commissi 
ihaly 4 x seine liiaiatal 650 000 claime market felt no slackening in de- , . | 
\ : Gyr ; : . houses which are coming the market 
bale P - mand. June was the first month to show os 17 NTS 
: é' , anticipation ot a still wi participati 
1926-27 i decline in reclaimed tonnage consumed . : ‘ 1 f 
4 ee by manufacturers for sp veries to cot 
TT — — , ‘ ut it is expected that July will register an 
: plete early requirements 
‘ ; even greater drop At the same time re . ee: ; 
High Low Close Clos« claimers are reported to be still running rhe pose : og rhage: in, h 
- s ef 1mN “tose nada eInoe ) ré 
4 ‘ tt | 19 their plants + eal upacit Latest prices ever, I till uncet ‘ il being oftere — 
Ragust +9 - sees “ follow at a discount. The market is closely wate 
Octobe ‘ ) 32 { f " ollows 
High Tensile - os accumulation t ta es in [ 
‘ r | ? < \ rT) eT 
Tire I: abrics Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black fiddle Eas , ATA ~e n 
797 < ° } . 
. i s Reclai N B Ib. 127/24 13 what eleveated by the continued decline 
e tire fate market heen fait Super-Reclaim o. 2 lack - ost , ' 1, =F , } 
; ; th. 114@ 11% visible Stocks in the [ rite states 1 
active t I t t wit col High Tensile Red Ib. .18%@ .138% face of the record high onsumption 1n t] 
erable ere n Egypt Shoe to _ manutacturing industry Stocks in Lond | 
, ‘ ‘ ¢] congrte Unwashed bh. .0O74%@ .07% , — . a 
lema efi c port Washed th. .10 @ .10% advanced last week by a trifling 197 to 
u ! t the part of tire Tube the first advance in fifteen weeks, but a1 
manutacture e rep 1 to be No. 1 (Floating) th. .14%@ .15 other decline of approximately 1,000 tor 
1 rati oO r p t! cre lule s No, 2 (Comp« unded) tb. an fa 11% is ‘ xpected on \ugcust 11 
Late price ‘ Tires . , , , 
rices mt v p | iteide arke 
CORD Black, washed 09%@ .10 I ice n the New \ k e mark 
Peeler arded } tt i4 @ 15 Black, unwashed 07% @ _ .08 is of August 6 were as foll 5 
Peeler arded 1/3 TT ‘ "1 161, Black selected tires ID. .08%@ .08% 
Pesles arded " Mm Wa 111, Dark Gray ih. .09%@ .10 Plantations— 
Nett rded 2/9 " ‘ 3 1214, Light Gray bd. .12 @ .12% ; 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Yh a _"* White th. .13 @ .18% Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Evyvtiat mhei 22/5/2 ” , GC BS Truck, Heavy Gravity th. 07%@ 07% Spot Lg (a 19 
— Truck, Light Gravity Th. .07%@ .08 Auc.-Sept. 1I9%@ .19 
CHAFERS _— —— eg ise 19 
Carded, American, 8 bh. 40 @ «41 Miscellaneous ae. ats 
Carded Americar 10 rt oO @ 41 Mechanical Blends ha) oF “a 07%, First Latex, . sUpe spot «V 4 (a = 
Carded, American, 12 « th il @ 13 Red th 13%4@ 13% Amber Crepe, No. 2 19%@ «.19 
Carded Americar 14 « rn 39 a 43 Amber Crepe, No. 3 19'%a 19 _ 
LENO BREAKER S i. R bb Amber Crepe, No { 1914@ 19 
Carded Americar By « th 39 @ 13 J rap ul er Brown Crepe, Rolled 19%a@ 19 
arde meric ' 11 oO th a¢ ‘ . . Ww ‘rene ‘les } 19144 19 
Carded American, 10% t 9 @ AS The scrap rubber market is showing a Brown Crepe, Clean, this a = 
SQUARE WOVEN all : - ; ' Brown Crepe, specky 19 @ .19% 
Carded American, 17% 02. dullness in keeping with the reclaimed mar- Liquid Latex, per gal. @ 1.50 
23-11 ply th 15 @ .46 ket and while collections have slightly im- 
Carded American, 17% 07 eel. in ail Sal: tee dinins Paras— 
v , oved the prices offere ”y dealers are ae " ” 
10-5 ply Me 9 @ 40 vt I z - Up-river Fine 22 @ .22% 
still discouraging enough to keep heavy Up-river Medium Nominal 
~ ° accumulations down Deliveries are being Up-river Coarse 144%@ .14! 
Sheetings ! 7 } } Acre Bolivian, fine 23 @ 231 
: made in the case of contract business, but e an, Hn oo : 
Price 1 40 h sheeting constructions litt] ae 2a vs ain . ted P Caucho Ball, Upper 12%a 131, 
! I ld tl tnight in h i Pagfl a a _ Islands, fine 16 @ .16} 
‘ ) ec, aqauyYrtit ! } 1 rie ’ 4 
— . vailing prices follow 
with the decline in raw tt und turther (Prices tp Consumer) Centrals— 
influenced bv the lackness in demand Auto tire peelings ton 35.00 @37.50 Central, scrap 14 @ 15 
There has been a marked absence of interest Standard White auto ton 55.00 @57.50 Esmeraldas 14% 15 
. Mixed auto ton 23.50 @24.00 
in sheetings for some time and the expected Bicycle tires ton 25.00 @27.50 Balata— 
renewal in buvine ha not materialized Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 Block, Colombia Nominal 
T) lat 1] Boots and shoes Ib. 1.30 @ 1.40 Block, Cuidad 88 @ 89 
ie latest prices 1olow Arctics, trimmed tb 00%@ .01 
j ; . 00% : 
40-inch. 2.50-yard yd 12% 4 12% Arctics, untrimmed tb. 00%@ .00% LONDON MARKET 
40-inch, 2.85 yard yd 11%@ 11% Inner tubes, No. 1 tb. 06% @ .07 ‘ Closed for Holiday. 
40-inch. $.15-yard yd 124%@ .12 Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 044%4@ .04% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard vd 09%@ .10 Inner tubes, Fed DH. .05%@ .05% SINGAPORE MARKET 
40-inch, 3.75 yard yd 09 @ 09% Air Brake Hose ton 35.00 @387.50 Closed f Holiday 
i0-inch, 4.25-yard yd os @ O81 Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 a aol eee 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


44 Beaver Street New York 


Importers of 


CRUDE 


RUBBER | 








Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 


Telephone Main 3799 











| 


CROW 
BRAND 


CARBON 
BLACK 


Manufactured by 
The Texas Carbon Industries, Inc. 
Breckenridge, Texas 


LAMP BLACK | 


Manufactured by 
M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie 
Gand, Belgium 


R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. | 


64 Water Street New York | 
































CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 








Air FE wher owl White 
UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds 

















HIGHEST QUALITY 
THE STAMFORD FACTICE 


rs STAMFORD & 


Sy 


Smoothness of the surface of a rubber 
product is noticeable where Factice is used 











STAMFORD, CONN. 





| 
| 
The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY | 
| 











The CARTER BELL MFG Co 





RUBBER 


SULPHUR 


“TIRE” BRAND 
SUPERFINE 
99% % 


= “TUBE” BRAND 
e VELVET 
100% 





“ANCHOR TO StAUPrER” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 





Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 


Sales )} 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
Offices { Chicago Cleveland New York 


150 Nassau § Street New York 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 6, 


1928 











])' \VAND for rubber chemicals and compounding ma 
terials continues at peak levels. Factories in general 
busy with tire production in the Akron dis- 
Goodyear, for instance, made 


are extreme 


pace. No appreciable change in this situation is expecte 
for several weeks at least. 

A new anti-oxidant, called Age-Rite White, has just bee 
announced as being particularly effective in acid-curs 








trict making new records 
70,000 tires in one day last week. Other tire plants also are goods and for use in light colored ordinary heat cure 
maintaining high production schedules. Mechanicals are goods. It is said to be practically tree from discoloratio: 
fairly acti th footwear plants operating at a slower Prices are unchanged with current quotations as follows: 
ACCELERATORS | Whites ceed f Acids, Fatty 
| Lithophone, Akcolith Ib. .053/5@ _ .06 Stearex tb. ll @ 15 

_ Organi m ' os Litnopnone, Azolita Ib. v6%Yq 06% Stearic, double pressed Ib. 1l%@ .12% 
A-7 iD. ~— oC Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. O6%G@ — Alkalies 
A-1l Ib. = 2 = Titanox Ib, 10 @ .10% Caustic soda, 76% owt. 38.76 3 
A-16 Ib. bi @ Ol Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% | Seda ash 58 “C L eg 4 be 
A-19 Ib. 05 @ bs Zinc Oxide—American Process | _ a. Se cwt. " @ 

A-20 Ib. 64 @ .0d American Azo: | Oils — ’ 
Aero-X > io @ 70 ZZZ (lead free) tb. 06%@ .07 | Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. ll @ .11% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . oo @ :f ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06%@ .07% Cottonseed, crude 0844q@ .08% 
Aniline oil, drums, » = eu | Zinc Oxide—French Process | Cycline gal. 27 @ .B4 
f.o.b. works Ib. 165 @ 16% White seal tb. 1%@ — Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 0%q — 
Crylene Ib » @ «oo Green sea! tb. 1%q@ — Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) tb. 24q@— 

paste > = ot one Red Seal 0%Q — Lots less than 10 bbis..... Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine > - @ r £ 2 | Yellows Fluxrite Ib. 06 @ 06 
ipnenyiguaniaine + ~ ‘71s Chrome Tb. 15%@ .16% | Hexalin Ib. 60 @ 
Ethylidene aniline . ib "= Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 08%@ _ .06 Acetate Ib. 70 @— 
er hyde Aniline :, , ' domestic Ib. O1L%@ .02 | eee, Bow C.L. bbl. =~ 09144@ 10 

0 m. I (¢ 72 ‘ oon — - . alm e e ly 
Seausalache te Aaiiine COMPOUNDING MATERIALS ee . wae we 

60° m. f 1 l @ Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol Ib. 10%@ i. 
Grasselerator 102 Ib. 6244@ .67'4 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 104%@ .12 Para-Flux . gal. 17 @-— 
Grasselerator 552 Ib. 445 @ 4.60 | Asbestine ton 14.75 , @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Grasselerator 808 Ib. 100 @ 1.10 Barium carbonate Ib. 08%@ _ .05 Petrolatum, white Ib. 08 @ 08% 
Grasselerator 833 Ib. 1.40 @ 1.56 Barium Dust — 06 @ .06 dark umber tb. 08% @ .08% 
Heptens I 45 @ 55 Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 Pine, steam distilled tb. .70 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine b 01 AG 60 Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ — Rapeseed, refined gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
Lithex It 18 @ - imported ton 27.00 @86.00 second rectified gal. 5 @— 
— nedianilide a , 36 g ot —— Ib. 024%4@ — Resins and Pitches 

one 0 0. ( iACcCKS >; ” 
Oynone It 68 G 80 Arrow “Aerfloted” Tb. 08 @ .12 Pitch, Burgundy b. 06%G@ 07% 
Para-N itrosodimethylaniline Bone Black Tb 05%@ ll coal tar gal. 054%4@ _ .06 

Ot agg me > 2 @ 296 | aes a gagged arenes 7 * oa "12 » pine, 200 Ib. gr. we. bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Carbon, uncompressed Ib O7TM@ .11! seamen coy e K, 280 Ib. a ss bi a 

( mamate Tt 4.45 @ 4.60 oD lac = - . rai. ‘ Gi 4 
ys - . x A oe See ~ = = Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @13.00 
R& H ID ' a . Gastex Ib. O5%@ .05% Solvents 
R & H 39 n a Lamp Black tb. 12 @ .40 Acetone, pure Ib. 13 @ 

Safe tb 1.20 @ 1.25 Micronex th. 08144) .121 Alcohol denatured, 

Tensila N 39 It { ' Velvetex arbor Ib 04 a7 06 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Ter No. 4 It 0 @ .524% | Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works...b 03%4@ .038% Benzol, 90% gal. 2 @ — 
Thern I rt 0 @ «5b Carrara filler tb. 01% @ .02 Carbon bisulphide tb. 05%@4 06% 
Thiocarbanilide, drun I 2544@ .26% | Catalpo (fact.) tb. yi. Carbon tetrachloride Ib. 06%@ .07 
Thionex > 825 @ - Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 Motor gasoline, 

Trimene rr ' @ Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 _ Steel bbis. gal. 17 @ — 

_ base sss It 120 @ Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 Naptha, solvent — gal. 85 @ .40 
Tripheny!guanidine th 65 @ .70 Congaree. c. ] Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
Vuleane x 1 68 @ Cab mine ton 9.00 @ wood gal. 50 @ .54 
Vuleon ™m — =, Mineral Flour, Waxes 
Vulenr ® 03 @ 1.08 c. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 | Beeswax tb. 56 @ .58 
Waxene 0 @ 8 Tensulite 16.00 @ — | Carnauba tb. @ .50 
Z sa ' It f @ .69 | Glues, extra white tb. 22 @ .26 | Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ .11 

norganic ; | medium white Th. 20 @ .24 Montan, crude tr. OT @ .0T 
Lea’ sublimed blue ™ 08% @ 08% | Magnesia, carbonate Ih 08% @ 11 Ozokerite, black tt 24 a rf 
Lead, white Mb 104A 12% Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @s80.00 rreen th. 26 @ .30 
saree kk " e ! } t l | Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 02%@ .04% Miscellaneous 

arnesia, calcined, | Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 RSL Mold Solutio 

aan enh +4 ~~ oe - | Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 3.70 | ae = ~~ oa 
heavy per 100 Tt 65 @ 3.75 | Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
ss . Velvetex tr. 04 @ 07 AN -O IANTS 
COLORS Whiting. commercial cwt. 85 @ 1.00 ANT! XIDANTS 
Biacks (See Compounding Materials) English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — Antox th. -79 @ .83 
Blues Superfine ton 10.00 @12.00 Neozone tb. %2e@e — 
Prussian th. 33 @ «.36 ou Wite eal ton 12.00 @ — Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Ultramarine Th .06 @ .B0 | Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ oe Resistox Tb. 54 @ .57 
Browns | Wood pulp X ton 26.00 @ — Stabilite . tb. 6 @a — 
Sienna, Italian ™ 05 @ .12% | Zine Carbonate tb. 09%@ .10% VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
Umber, Turkey 1) 04%@ .07 | Zine Stearate Ib. 18%@ _ .19! 
Greens | y J 
. Chrome, light bs) 27 @ «31 . MINERAL RUBSER SUBSTITUTES 
~~ Be nm 29 @ 32 anes ag ton 60.00 @52.00 . - 
. . oe — ontezuma, 80 ton 28.00 @386.00 
7 dark : : ® 31 @ 84 Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 Black Tb. 08 @ 14 
Chromium Oxide, bb i? 84 a 36 | Paradura ton 62.50 @é65.0¢ White tr. .10 @ 16 
Reds Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 Brown mb. 08 @ .15 
ee on : nen Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 
crimson, 0/ 5% : = J — R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 y u > 70 . , 
sulphur free MS. (BO @ 85 | Robertson, MR, oll ton 0 ene VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
golder | S Ls ( +4 r > a > 
Indian Enclist rr os @ .12 M.R. (gran) : ton 88.00 @80.00 Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. 0834%@ .038% 
Domestic (Maroon ” os @ .12 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Oximony tr 184@a@ — Acids Superfine bags ewt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Red oxide, pure tt 10 @ 12 Nitric, 36 derrees ewt. 6.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. cewt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Venetian red It 03 @ «.06 Sulphuric. 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Vermillion. quicksflver 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
English th 185 @ 1.95 Tartaric, crystals th. 35 @ .36 | bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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S the restrictions of the British 
A rubber trade under the Steven- 
son Act enter upon their final quarter, 
is shown in the con- 
rubber in the United 
The amount of crude rubber 
consumed during July is estimated as 

iving approached closely to the 40,- 
OO-ton mark, setting a record for the 
entire history of the industry. 


inusual activity 


sumption of 


States. 


Imports of rubber have been steady, 
have not kept pace with the rapid 


ncrease of production in American 
factories. The amount of rubber in- 
voiced to the United States has also 


continued at the high levels of the past 
tew weeks. It is expected that final 
stocks in the United 
ates will show a considerable falling 


As predicted, the market has re- 


rures on rubber 


we 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 
Rubber Invoiced to the United States 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 

Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 











19% cents and seems 
destined to stay there for some weeks 
to come. 


mained around 


London stocks, after showing a con- 
tinuous falling off for fourteen con- 
secutive weeks, finally picked up slight- 
ly during the last week in July, making 
a gain over the previous figures, but a 
further decline is expected. 

There now remains enly three more 
months of rubber restriction, and the 
price of crude today is even lower 
than when the measure was introduced 
SiX years ago. 

Latest figures covering imports and 


exports from the leading consuming 


and producing markets have been added 


to the appropriate tables in this sec- 
tion. 








U. S. Imports and 
of Crude Rub 





Exports 
ber 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 




















— Gross " ; pa : 
aa Imports——_—_, — Re-exports——,_ _ = Figures on Monthly Basis - 
Average Aueseee zZ =. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Declared Declared = Jan. 5,045 16,988 $0,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 81,518 384,408 
Total Value Total Value A] Feb. 5.955 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,136 30,137 38,702 
7 ’ Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 $3,498 $2,936 36,141 35,688 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons = ae ani 
ane os eke win - Apr. 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 84,189 32,696 35,871 32,772 
pens li 5,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16,023 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,333 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16.142 31,718 24,272 22,758 35,822 28,598 33,801 387,676 
19238 309,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 $00,372 = 7 En 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 28.71 10,809 6,057,637 26.28 317,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577° 29,219 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847.758 59.76 381.815 Aug. 23,649 29,361 20,859 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 
992 - 7 207 ” en 0. ‘aq “2a9 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 $1,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 
1926 413.338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 66.77 $95,667 F 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Oct. 16.814 26.881 21.821 31,520 29,047 29,836 26.790 
1926: Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 
Jan. 42,404 12,528,151 76.36 2,059 8,747,505 81.24 40,345 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 
Feb. 82,865 658,733,370 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 $1,435 : —- tii iin ||| 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,785,234 66.51 40,316 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 828,769 388,481 $866,149 371,027 
Apr. 34,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 33,416 ns > » > te 
May 29.756 36,896,080 65.85 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 “ Figures on Quarterly Basis— -_ ~ 
June 24,900 84,498,561 61.85 1,105 1,871.217 55.41 23,795 += Quarter 1981 6188S 1888 1884 = 1885 18261887) 1888 
Sele 5 ge ms poe a r <n an./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 108,558 
~ £5,620 653,061.281 41.30 1,556 1,768,856 50.09 S4588 Ane. /June 65,463 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 
bang 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,839,563 45.38 26,082 July/Sept 55.621 88.818 99.498 98,798 89,210 
ept. 87,112 $2,625,032 39.25 1,487 1,519,870 47.20 $5,675 ai . 7 @2 e177 "eke @k9A0 88919 808 
Oct. 29°746 5'320 558 88.49 1366 1816 270 43 03 28'110 Oct./Dec. 105,962 155,067 638,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 
Nov. 39,155 34,890,536 89.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,673 199. 4am Onn AT Onn cat oe aa 58 416 872.528 108.558 
Dec. 87,754 38,261,366 89.33 1,904 1,841,805 48.16 35,850 aan 1TLAES SER,AET SUSSOT SUO,TER SOLSEE SUC,4IS OFS,005 BUSSES 
1927: Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Jan. 43,340 36,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Feb. 28,337 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Mar. $5,515 28,693,016 36.07 2,763 3,249,665 52.50 32,752 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Apr. 46,202 $7,321,505 36.06 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
May 36,518 30,984,377 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
June 33,045 27,850,014 37.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 $1,270 may be accepted as preliminary. 
July 37,677 31,678,259 37.53 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
Aug. $2,810 26,396,931 $5.92 1,809 1,382,768 $4.12 31,001 
Sept. 33,301 25,214,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29,801 
Oct. 30,184 22,163,282 $2.78 2.513 2,042,713 36.29 27,671 ’ 
Nov $8592 27.395.428 31.69 2.469 2.014.196 36.43 36,128 ubber invoiced to the . os 
Dec. 30,737 22,213,574 $2.26 2,655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 
1928: (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Jan. 89,108 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,78 4,990 38.95 87,120 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Feb. 33,664 27,763,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.35 30,926 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon FEastIndies &Liverpool Total 
Mar. 40,688 $2,109,376 35.23 3,718 2,587,434 31.07 36,950 June 2 3,799 1,020 1,306 1,094 7.219 
Apr. 37,958 27,296,346 $2.23 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,686 June 9 4,629 209 1,373 490 6.701 
May $1,058 19,058,672 27.80 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,659 June 16 3,335 326 1,652 1,020 6.333 
June 27,764 14,121,219 22.7 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,143 June 23 3,787 266 1,708 2,270 8.031 
July June 30 4,797 1,094 1,670 821 8,382 
Aug. July 7 5,231 899 1,601 842 8,573 
Sept. July 14 4,403 859 2,249 277 7,788 
Oct. July 21 4,879 884 1,648 320 7,231 
Nov. July 28 4,685 1,065 2,083 178 8,011 
Dec. Aug. 4 4,271 692 1,335 1,582 7,880 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 

















(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At -—ON HAND—, -——-AFLOAT——, -— ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT 
an. 65,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,434 121,484 151,500 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 
eb. 68,085 91,186 108,955 46,985 42,166 43,316 104,970 188,852 152,271 | Production 40,982 45,259 51,683 60,845 61,287 64,489 
March 61,822 85,740 114,061 438,567 49,600 39,324 105,389 135,340 153,385 Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
; are is » Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
April 55,261 92,757 113,083 41,905 38,963 33,986 97,166 131,720 147,069 
May 64,860 94,563 105,356 40,303 44,181 34,374 104,663 138,744 139,730 mI 
June 60,460 89,250 90,198 40,907 47,233 40,001 101,367 136,483 130,119 Figures for Recent Months - 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
July 64,900 98,469 88,062 40,587 102,962 139,056 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Aug. 60,870 96,148 87,360 40,937 98,230 187,085 Jan. 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,932 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
Sept. 62,078 97,829 42,464 37,966 105,542 135,793 Feb. 4,865 5,095 6,363 3,486 4,458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
. Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,731 12,004 11,588 12,889 
det. 64,089 97,452 52,930 42,804 117,919 140,256 4 Tot 
Nov. 69,885 101,034 47,311 37,076 116,696 188,110 Apr. 5,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12,717 
Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,938 124,540 148,068 May 5,023 6,151 6,759 5,211 5,657 6,457 12,343 12,462 13,024 
June 6,422 6,202 5,724 6,253 11,968 12,462 
(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 
aiaiinieeieeinel July 4,950 5,087 6,337 5,973 10,592 11,326 
=r Aug. 5,872 5,752 6,744 6,393 9,732 10,721 
oO 7 : ed 299 ” 799 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London _— — oe i gil soto apn 
y - y Oct. 5,103 4,773 4,544 4,799 9,917 9,665 
(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) om. 4324 4'502 3°733 4.306 10297 10.186 
At end of : 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | Dee. 4,683 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
Jan. 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 7 = — - 
Feb. 18,329 59.439 67.623 70.483 56.732 23.425 10.004 58.826 62,964 | AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 58,272 
Apr. 20,072 68.759 68.637 58.770 54,559 12.949 18.773 66,897 53,425 Figures for Recent Years ‘ 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 1922 1928 1924 1925 = 1926 1927 
June 22.517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 23,984 68,902 Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4,258 27,727 63,717 Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Aug. 30,674 73,211 72.112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 
Sept. 85,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 68,236 | 
Oct 41'743 69.229 68.536 58,891 37.523 5.086 42.138 69.569 Figures for Recent Months 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,337 5,441 3,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 15,585 12,982 
At End of Recent Weeks | Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,736 5,120 5,481 17,090 16,075 14,650 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Mar. 7,030 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 5,781 19,131 17,096 165,573 
Saturd Saturd Saturd Saturd Saturd 
1927 a ee ae —. es aan 6,554 7,878 6,661 5,051 6,859 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,638 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 May 6,149 6,737 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,389 17,702 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 June 6,171 6,306 6,898 6,832 20,243 17,858 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 = ys 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 — —_ a oa yo ye dig aaa 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 68,207 ug. 7,424 6, 9,579 7,98 5,46: , 
= , mt | set 7590 5,651 7.762 6,758 15,312 13,511 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 — - Oct. 6,208 5,065 5,474 56,024 15,929 138,539 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 63,103 —_—— Nov. 4,852 4,775 4,045 4,723 16,604 138,585 
March 61,978 61,920 61,033 59,644 58,197 Dec. 5,277 4,969 5,463 4,712 16,200 138,692 
April ose 58,945 56,819 58,360 — (1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
— 52,015 50,887 48,705 44,628 wens tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
pAarneg 48,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 88,611 issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
July 36,915 35,925 35,238 35,445 - in this table 








Rubber in Singapore and Penang 


(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 





























(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production 
End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 United States—, Canada 
7 - ee a Paes PERT 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Feb. 13,653 26,766 22,867 Aug. 23,362 25,764 Cars Cars Total 
Mar. 18,389 = 37.844 = 30,588 Sept. a.007 = 35.178 1921 1,595,804 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
oa. —— ae | 6 — ng 25,790 1922 .............2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
—, ——. a uaa | |6c pe 1923 4,020,255 8,68],728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,698 
um ened aie matade an ’ — 1924 8,600,918 3,208,049 897,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
—————— - 1925 ... 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,098 
’ s 1926 4,298,799 38,808,758 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 1927 
: ; nie Jan. 238,926 199,650 89,276 15,876 11,745 3,681 254,802 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Feb. 304.758 264.171 40,587 18,655 14,826 3,829 $28,413 
Per Gent Per Cent | March $94,480 345,911 48,519 28,250 19,728 3,527 417,680 
1922 16297735 00” «1988 26 pa teg eeloe® | April .......... 404,743 857,009 47,784 24,611 20,890 8,721 429,854 
1923 23 140 620 06 1926 24199524 78:8 May ........ 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 3,717 429,807 
1924 21/863 811 19.7 1927 19700008 79.1 June $21,959 278,728 48,281 19,208 16,470 2,788 41,167 
1927 1928 a 
Jul ’ : 87.8 July 268,474 236,866 $1,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
hums 1 s28.905 oe faa, 1506487 86.5 Aug. $08,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,189 2,387 $21,838 
mbes 72712277. Sena 2420084 86.4 Sept. 260,420 226,440 88,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
Oo 54,92 ' i 2,316,382 88. 
—— lee er an — ° ona — 84 : Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,508 
December 1 184 421 80 0 June 2° 499 453 83.1 Nov. 134,381 109,742 24,639 6.617 56,1738 1,444 140,998 
— ; : apr dis en : Dec. 132,178 105,784 27,394 8,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
e i TOTAL 8,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 32,556 3,573,818 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline — i CU —- ——— 
y) 1928 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) Jan 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
4 - , ; 225,035 99,0382 26, 46! 708 7 282,502 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 Feb. $23,868 290,880 32,358 12,504 10,315 2,189 385,872 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 29,939,000 March 412.825 371.408 41.417 9.724 7.478 2 246 422.549 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,186,000 : ; : P , =) te ee 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,802,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 | April 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 484,188 
April 14,583,000 19,018,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 May 425.990 875.798 50.192 38.942 29.764 4.178 459.932 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,355,000 | June 321,967 278,729 48,288 19,208 16,470 2,738 341,175 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 ae , . , , “, , 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 Seis 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 Aue 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 Sept. 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 ‘ 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 Oct 
December 15.663.000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 Tine. 





TOTAL 185.003.000 223.865.000 262,165,000 297,928,000 Dec. 




















(Long Tons) 
—u- SRITISH MALAYA! ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon?’ Burma wak‘ Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,523 
1926 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926: 
Apr. 23,727 10,566 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,281 10,604 20,627 3,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,737 602 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 ~ 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 18,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug 34,625 13,595 21,030 5,666 621 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 . 
Sept 35,913 13,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6.568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 39,367 15,2038 24,164 6,672 634 8056 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov 34,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 647 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec 36,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,961 6,697 921 959 685 304 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 56,404 
Feb 27,528 11,697 15,831 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,004 12,905 733 3,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr. 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 5,531 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 16,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 32,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 1,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 619 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aug 30,371 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,703 
Sept. 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 8,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 591 542 3,810 7,755 13,633 75 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec. $2,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55,101 
1928 
Jan 27,731 16,618 11,113 4,352 1,605 842 500° 525 4,851 7,988 11,360 720 2,273 1,025 47,154 
Feb 28,813 12,9 15,902 4,353 1,081 667 500° 536 4,052 6,757 8,635 723 1,612 1,276 46,094* 
Mar 27,813 10,508 17,305 3,460 775 645 500° 269 3,999 5,826 9,690 613 2,750 1,211 47,043* 
Apr 20,029 9,335 10,694 3.460 739 630 500° 258 3,993 5,040 5,538 518 1,014 1,323 33,757 
May 6.4038 10,350 16,053 3,125 654 842 500* 241 1,943 5,355 10,382 619 2,062 1,200* 15,976* 
June 0 6,168 6,762 3,125 963 926 500* 451 5.419 5,863 13,623 902 1,399 1,200* 41,133* 
(*) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of : 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,235 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (°*) Calculated from official 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, and 2,489 in 1927. (2) Ceylon Chamber of United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included includes guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, 20 tons in 1926, and about % ton in 1927. (*) Official statistics. (*) other territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Imports into Singapore and Penang. (°) Exports from “Other D.E.I" are mediately it becomes available. 
chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by 
T . % . . . . ~ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (zg) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 566,844 138,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,72 24,352 27,546 9,207 16,934 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 -8,807 1,77 589 567 395,885 
1923 $00,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
i924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 $3,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 $95,667 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 613,648 
1926: 
April $3,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 180 193 53,670 
May 28,705 6,773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,871 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,466 1,070 983 636 269 216 303 123 103 39,895 
July $4,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 182 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
August 26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 803 594 336 90 151 45,847 
September 35,675 8,848 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 $17 91 138 55,388 
October 28,110 8,082 8,376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 301 2 360 100 121 49,370 
November 37,673 9.247 2,719 3,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December $5,850 4,749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 $06 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 $8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 8038 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
February 25,886 7,692 3,263 8,108 2,62 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2,752 9,049 2.050 8,475 3,760 1,578 852 784 780 454 R6 385 137 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7,875 2,310 2.3938 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 17 218 65,541 
May 93.726 2,896 2,006 3,380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 626 -57 335 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8,632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 243 164 1838 46.616 
July $5,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 * 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
Aurust $1,001 8.463 2,795 3,119 2.018 1,970 1,274 886 650 604 63 312 188 123 47,785 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 7.671 5 aaa 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 1538 363 49,538 
November 86.128 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 317 54,570 
December 28.082 309 4.696 3.108 2.302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
$98,483 60.249 34,271 $8,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 2.018 9.490 6,492 686 4,224 = 2.055 2.672 627.78$ 
1928 
Jan 87,120 1.921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 995 802 589 52 261 335 876 51,111 
Feb an. 9298 8.143 2.526 2.984 2.553 1,258 437 159 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,199 
Mar $6,970 8,179 1,902 $3,521 2,989 1.707 768 1,468 918 816 95 351 497 398 55.574 
April 85.686 > 920 ® 204 2 719 1.938 2.353 1,115 926 832 575 280 339 304 159 47,150 
May 28,659 5.323 3.210 2.944 2,180 2,306 1,095 74 655 746 209 485 
June 143 8.081 2 968 2.632 348 133 
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balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
States exports to Russia. f 
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g—United 


and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 
ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ates imports of 


percha and 
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to reduce to basis of net weight. *United St 
in this compilation: such imports 


1.305 tons in 1926 and to 5,019 tons in 1927. 
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LIOGRAPHY ON RusspeR TECHNOLOGY June, 1926-December, 1927. Com- 
led by the Rubber Committee of the Special Libraries Association. Bul- 
letin No. 7 1928. 82 pp. 


This valuable bibliography is an important addition to rubber lit- 
iture and constitutes a highly estimable reference book for the 
ibber technologist. The booklet supplements a previous volume 
iblished in 1926 and brings the bibliographical record on the sub- 
It lists the principal articles on the source, 
rubber products and the 

irces ¢ With this 

lume and the previous one, the trend of the scientific and technical 

ress in the rubber industry may be followed from 1924 to 1927. 
Copies of the bulletin may be had from the Special Libraries Asso- 
iation, 11 street, The work is largely 

effort of Edith I the rubber committee 


ct of rubber up to date. 
mposition, manufacturing of 
f informaiion on reclaimed and synthetic rubber 


testing, 


Providence, R. I. 
Chairman of 


Ne sbit 


Shearer, 





the Association and consulting librarian of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, New York City. 
[ue YEARBOOK AGRICULTURE. 1927. Published by the U. S. Department 
f Agr Washington, D. ( Government Printing Office 
The section of this annual publication which would appeal to the 
rubber industry is contained between pages 562-5, wherein the De- 


partment reviews briefly the experiments with various types of rub- 
stations in this 
Assam rubber tree, two species of 


ber producing plants at agricultural experiment 
untry, mentioning guayule, the 
Madagascar rubber vines, species of desert milkweeds, and Eucom- 
mia. Mechanical and chemical methods of extracting rubber from 
must be used if the production of rubber is to be- 


the United States. 


plants probably 


ome a practical possibility in 





United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


in Long Tons) 


(All quantities 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 

1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,038 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 758 345,985 1,064 1,260,048 5,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
1923 1,155 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
1924 1,356 36,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 3.781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 1,603 629,284 
1926 1305 2.562.096 354 $27,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: 

Jan. 132 242,389 27 24,218 588 183,705 150 86,702 

Feb ig9 281,295 33 32,165 403 142,621 312 215,085 

Mar. 575 365,927 32 26,460 829 388,616 115 57,833 

Apr 512 $12,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 

May 152 233,414 679 226,064 100 42,762 

June 124 220,081 9 6,799 293 12,374 


91,152 28 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United 


(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 





Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1919 81.366 73,5385 36.3 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 
1920 86.395 75,297 38.4 1925 132,980 187,105 35.6 138,203 
1921 36.725 41.351 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
1922 57.8384 54,458 19.3 1927 189.144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74.766 69.534 22.7 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 389.3 25,90! July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,25 Aug. 15,109 15,8386 47.3 25,157 
Mar. 16,788 13,528 $7.4 27,12 Sept. 14,392 14,790 54.8 23,429 
Apr. 14,483 16.677 46.5 25,712 Oct 16,127 7,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16.159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 55.5 21,728 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,088 13,4381 52.7 24,980 
1909 - 
Jan. 14.862 18,134 52.7 21,941 July 
Feb. 15,291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 
Mar. 17,069 18.619 52.2 19,558 Sept. 
Apr. 15.393 17.355 52.9 19,2838 Oct 
May 18,945 18.2% 48.8 18.137 Nov. 
June 18,781 16,328 438.4 18,709 Dec. 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or vear. Exports of reclaimed rubber, 


not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 
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Institution ofthe Rubber Indust 


1 ee 
| 
| 


The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the _ discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“IT. R. l. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
| pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 

















Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 
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T avoty for Specimen Copy to W. F. V. Cox | 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road 
| LONDON, ENGLAND 
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In the lead for more than 40 Years 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 








Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this fieid. 











Published on 
Ist of each month 


-RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 


THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Subscription 10/- per annum | 
Single copies 1/3d post free | 
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THE NEW ANTIOXIDANT 


GRASSELERAGER-A 


A Liquid Antioxidant of Amber Color; 
Soluble in Rubber to the Necessary Extent; 
Quickly and Easily Incorporated in the Batch; 
Is Not Volatile and Has No Unpleasant Odor; 
Will Not Stiffen Uncured Rubber; 

Is Only a Mild or Slight Softener; 

Has Practically No Effect on Color; 

Will Not “Bloom” on Unvulcanized Rubber. 
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distinct accelerating power. 
In moderately accelerated 
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ment for this mild acceler- 
+—t ) ating value. For some pur- 
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